Gannett 


Visual 

aide. 


More  than  100  million  Americans 
look  to  you  every  day  to  understand 
hundreds  of  different  subjects  better. 
No  medium  gets  deeper  or  reaches 
more.  But  then  newspapers  have 
been  around  for  more  years.  We’re 
not  growing  whiskers; 
we’re  growing  better. 
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In  San  Antonio 
1  is  bi^er  than  2 


No,  it's  not  new  math.  We're  talking  about  newspapers, 
and  in  San  Antonio  one  newspaper  has  greater  readership 
than  the  other  two  put  together.  That  one  is  the' San  Antonio 
Light. 

According  to  an  independent  readership  survey  released 
earlier  this  year  by  The  Pulse,  Inc.: 

SEVEN  OUT  OF  TEN  ADULT  NEWSPAPER  READERS  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO  READ  THE  LIGHT.  .  .AND  MORE  THAN  HALF 
READ  ONLY  THE  LIGHT. 

The  survey  percentages  are  the  same  for  both  daily  and 
Sunday  readership. 

In  a  cosmopolitan  city  like  San  Antonio,  with  its  great 
ethnic  diversity,  it  takes  a  great  newspaper  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  cross-section  of  the  populace.  One  newspaper  does,  and 
that  newspaper  is  the  San  Antonio  Light. 

Isn't  that  the  newspaper  you  want  to  carry  your 
advertising  message? 


San  An^K^Light 
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With  total  retail  sales  now  topping  $3  billion, 

San  Jose’s  county  —  as  you  can  see  —  is  a  half-billion 
ahead  of  Oakland's  county,  $1.2  billion  ahead 
of  San  Francisco  (city  and  county).  And  right  down  the 
line  in  major  sales  categories  —  food, 
general  merchandise,  automotive,  drug  —  San  Jose’s 
county  leads  its  big  neighbor  counties. 

Dramatic  growth  is  the  reason.  Since  1960 
San  Jose’s  county  has  jumped  $2  billion  in  annual  retail 
sales.  That’s  30%  of  the  whole  9-county 
Bay  Area  gain! 

UPDATE  on  Northern  California  Retail  Trading 
Centers  is  brought  to  you  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News,  the  newspapers  that  cover  San  Jose’s 
county  five  times  as  well  as  any  other  dailies.  For  the 
complete  new  report  “Update  on 
Northern  California  Marketing,”  please  send  coupon. 


UPDATE 

Gerold  Zarwell,  Marketing  .Mgr.,  Mercury  and  News  3 

752  Bidder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95190 

Please  send  your  new  report  "Update  on  Northern  California  Marketing.” 

NAME  TITLE 

COMPANY  ~ 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE  ZIP 

San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

Two  of  the  Bidder  Newspapers  and  members  of  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Irtc. 


Evening  Independent 

Th«  Ptople  Paper 


Blue  Ribbons 
for  the  stories  in 
our  own  backyard 


“We’re  trying  to  do  a  hell  of  a  job  in 
our  own  backyard,”  is  the  way  Editor 
Eugene  C.  Patterson  explains  a  major 
goal  of  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent.  So  although  staf¬ 
fers  covered  Fifi’s  damage  in  Honduras, 
Evel  Knievel’s  attempt  to  jump  the  Snake 
River  Canyon  and  recently  went  to 
Canada  for  a  political  look-see,  our  prime 
efforts  are  directed  toward  right-around 
home  stories  affecting  day-to-day  lives  of 
readers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

10-13— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Workshop:  The 
New  Technology  and  the  News  Room,  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

10-22— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

13- 16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Convention,  Towne  House  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

14- 16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Convention, 
Sheraton-lslander  Inn,  Newport,  R.l. 

IB— New  Technology  session.  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting. 
Queen  Mary  Hyatt  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

18- 19 — ^Advertising  Research  Foundation  Annual  Conference,  New  York 
Hilton,  NYC. 

19- 22 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  convention.  Queen  Mary  Hyatt 
Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


1-4— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  We  Need 
a  Doctor  in  our  Town,  U.  of  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

1-13— American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  over 
75,000  circulation],  Reston,  Va. 

6-7— Wisconsin  Associated  Press,  Marriott  Inn,  Brookfield,  Wis. 

9-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulators  Symposium, 
Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

9-12— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Women's  Movement: 
What  Next?,  Washington,  D  C. 

15-20— American  Press  Institute  Picture  Editors  and  Graphics  Directors 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 


5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

12-15— Northeastern  Classified  Managers  Association  Annual  Conference. 
Playboy  Club  Hotel  at  Great  Gorge,  McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18— International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Circulation  Management 
Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy,  Ala. 

18- 21 — Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Braniff  Place,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

24- 26— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor’s  Job.  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26-29— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Fla. 

31— Feb.  2 — Ohio  News  Photographers  Assn.  Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's 
Cincinnati  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


2- 14— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-7— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

9-12 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

16-18— American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  Reston,  Va. 

16-19— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools,  Duke  U., 
Durham,  N.C. 

21-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  and 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Marco  Beach  Hotel,  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 
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This  psycholosist 
helps  people  work  throush 
life's  stresses  and  strains, 
offers  good  counsei 
and  makes  readers  laugh 
'til  their  socks  falidown. 


Bob  Thaves  is  a  practicing 
psychologist.  He's  also  a  practicing 
guffaw-artist  of  the  highest  order. 

Bob  Thaves  is  the  comic  artist 
behind  NEA's  Frank  and  Ernest,  widely 
regarded  as  the  best  “big  laugh"  comic 
strip  in  the  business.  Thaves'  gags  are 
not  just  funny,  they're  hysterical. 

The  field  of  comic  art  provides 
the  millions  of  avid  comic  lovers  a 
great  variety  of  entertainment.  Cute 
strips,  action  and  other  continuity 
strips,  little  kid  strips,  animal  strips, 
nostalgia  strips,  etc.,  etc. 

That's  great,  but  why  not  let  your  readers  in  on  a  strip  that 
will  give  them  genuine  belly  laughs.  That's  what  you  get  with 
Frank  and  Ernest. 

Seeing  is  believing.  Give 
us  a  call  or  drop  us  a  line  and 
we'll  send  a  sample  of  recent 
Frank  and  Ernest  strips.  But 
remember,  hang  onto  your  socks. 

Frank  a)id  Ernest  is  just  one  of  the  many 
fine  newspaper  features  available  as 
part  of  the  NEA  Daily  and  Sunday 
Services.  For  information  and  rates, 
contact  Dick  Johnson  or  Ron  Hawkins, 

1200  IVesf  3rd  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44113.  Phone:  216-621-7300. 

Newspaper 
Enterprise 

Association  Frank  and  Ernest 


The 

Easiest  Way 
1b  Keep  Up 

With 

Insurance 

News 


ADVISORY  IS  State  Farm's  one-page  newsletter  for 
newsmen.  It's  designed  to  keep  you  alerted  to 
important  developments  in  the  personal  insurance 
field  without  wasting  your  time 

ADVISORY  packs  its  information  into  lean 
sentences  and  one-graph  stories  You  can  read  the 
whole  thing  in  30  seconds.  We  publish  ADVISORY 
only  when  there  s  news.  If  things  are  quiet,  we  are  too. 

Every  newsman  who  has  a  copy  of  our  No-Fault 
Press  Reference  Manual  receives  ADVISORY 
automatically.  The  manual  is  a  300-page  loose-leaf 
encyclopedia  on  no-fault  auto  insurance  which  is 
updated  whenever  developments  warrant. 

To  receive  the  manual  and  ADVISORY  (or  to 
get  ADVISORY  without  the  manual),  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

PHONE  PLOY — Every  button  on  the  phones  in  the  sports 
department  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star  flashed  repeatedly 
the  night  of  the  Foreman-Ali  title  fight  as  callers  wanted  to 
know  who  won.  Sports  staffers  tried  to  keep  cool.  When  phones 
slowed  down  a  bit,  someone  came  up  with  a  wire  service  box¬ 
ing  result  on  a  welterweight  fight  in  London  between  Jimmy 
I  Finnegan  and  Eduardo  Perez.  So — when  callers  after  that 
asked  “Who  won  the  fight?”,  sports  clerk  John  Cherwa 
started  replying,  “Jimmy  Finnegan  beat  Eduardo  Perez.” 
Outbursts  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  were  predictable,  except 
for  an  elderly  gentleman  who  listened  and  then  said,  “Thank 
you.”  He  hung  up  without  further  comment.  Gary  D.  Taylor 
of  the  Sentinel  Star’s  Sanford  bureau  thinks  the  old  boy 
probably  hadn’t  bet  any  money  on  the  fight. 

*  *  * 

REPORTER  DIDN’T  BITE  THE  BULLET;  he  slipped  on 
it.  A  Detroit  News  reporter,  according  to  the  paper’s  “Off  the 
record”  column,  leaving  the  Grand  Rapids  fieldhouse  where 
President  Ford  was  speaking,  slipped  on  the  front  steps.  The 
fellow  was  shaken  to  discover  the  object  stepped  on  was  a 
live,  12-gauge  shotgun  shell.  He  gave  it  to  a  State  police 
officer,  who  gave  it  to  a  Secret  Service  agent,  and  they  quickly 
but  fruitlessly  searched  the  auditorium  for  a  sawed-off  shot  gun. 

It  was  eventually  decided,  after  an  identical  shell  was  also 
found  in  a  room  being  used  by  police  security  detachments, 
that  a  sheriff’s  deputy  had  a  hole  in  his  pocket. 

*  *  « 

SURVIVING  SOMEWHAT  A  SERIES  of  business  sessions 
of  various  newspaper  associations  in  recent  months  in  which 
volunteer  or  drafted  parliamentarians  made  frequent  references 
to  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order,  I  spotted  a  paper  back  edition  in  a 
j  book  store,  paid  my  $1.25,  and  not  only  refreshed  my  memory 
!  about  strategies  of  tabling  motions  and  calling  for  the  ques- 
j  tion,  but  discovered  a  few  did-you-knows  in  the  introduction: 
i  Thomas  Jefferson  published  the  first  American  book  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  in  1801.  It  was  the  main  sources  of  rules  in 
Congress  until  Cushing’s  Manual  in  1844.  Says  the  Pyramid 
introduction,  “It  remained  for  Henry  Martin  Robert,  an  en- 
j  gineer  and  general  in  the  United  States  Army,  to  modify 
these  rules  to  meet  the  needs  of  ‘ordinary  societies’  in  1876 
with  publication  of  his  handbook.”  Robert  published  several 
I  other  parliamentary  books  until  1923  and  then  died  at  the  age 
I  of  86. 

I  *  *  * 

'  INFLATION  IS  RELATIVE — Columnist  Bob  Considine  in  a 
I  “People”  feature  in  The  American  Way  Magazine  recalls  an 
i  interview  a  $35-a-week  reporter  had  some  years  ago  with 
J.  Paul  Getty.  The  writer  inquired,  “Is  it  true,  Mr.  Getty,  that 
you  are  actually  worth  one  billion  dollars?” 

Getty  answered  wistfully  that  he  really  didn’t  know.  “I 
may  be  worth  a  billion  dollars.  I  may  be  worth  two  billion 
dollars.  But  remember  this  young  man  (and  he  shook  a  finger 
at  the  ink-stained  wretch),  “a  billion  dollars  isn’t  what  it  used 
I  to  be!” 

*  «  « 

I  QUESTIONS  DIRECTED  TO  THE  EDITOR  via  mini-press 
conferences  on  journalism  during  career  day  at  the  Keene 
(N.H.)  Junior  High  School  made  a  feature  for  Pat  Haley 
in  her  Keene  Sentinel  Living  pages.  Among  questions  and 
comments  to  Pat:  “Do  you  write  ‘Dear  Abby’?  Do  people 
1  send  you  letters  for  Abby?”  The  latter  remark  brought  on  a 
comment  from  one  girl,  “I  don’t  think  people  in  Keene  have 
problems  they  would  write  about.  I’ve  never  seen  well  like 
‘Troubled  in  Keene’.” 

Pat  was  also  asked,  “Do  you  ever  get  laryngitis  when  you 
have  to  ask  people  questions?”  and  “Is  someone  writing  a 
story  for  you  while  you’re  here  today?”  To  Pat’s  answer  that 
she  would  write  a  story  about  them,  came  giggles  and  then 
they  wanted  to  know  whether  reporters  have  to  go  to  college. 
Pat  said  that  by  the  time  they  were  old  enough  to  work  at  a 
newspaper,  a  degree  would  probably  be  necessary:  “You 
I  should  also  consider  journalism  school.”  One  voice  piped  up: 

1  “How  do  you  spell  that?” 
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W^ve  built 
thebigs^t 
offset  ^ntjn  ^ 
America^^^ 
just  to  make^^^ 
you  look  your  best  in 
PortlandyOr^lon. 


It’s  here  now. 

36  offset  units,  all  under  one  roof. 

And  all  in  Portland.  Oregon,  of  all 
places. 

But  that’s  not  so  surprising,  really, 
when  you  consider  Portland’s  other 
attractions. 

Just  for  starters,  there’s  a  healthy, 
stable  economy.  And  then  there’s  our 
excellent  distribution.  And  our  well- 
isolated  media  (if  you’re  test-marketing). 


Last  but  not  least,  there’s  all  those 
million  plus  consumers  in  the  metro  area. 

And  we  believe  the  best  way  to  reach 
all  those  consumers  is  through  newspaper. 

Of  course,  we’re  prejudiced,  we  being 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Journal. 

But  our  prejudice  is  not  without 
foundation  in  fact. 

For  instance,  when  you  buy  both  of  us. 
you  reach  75%  of  the  Portland  metro 
market.  With  almost  half  the  state  of 


Oregon  at  no  extra  charge. 

That,  we  might  point  out,  is  the  best 
statewide  efficiency  on  the  West  Coast. 

So  while  our  offset  plant  is  a  nice 
improvement,  you  must  admit  our 
letterpress  operation  hasn’t  done  too 
badly. 


THE  OREGONIAN/OREGON  JOURNAL 

The  best  buy  in  the  West. 


Portland,  Dragon  97201.  Rapiaaantad  nationally  by  Nawhouaa  Nawapapara,  Inc.  In  Saattia  by  Q.  A.  Wallington. 


Editor  &L 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


News  or  non-news 

Closed  circuit  broadcasting  of  a  big  sports  event  raises  the  question 
of  when  does  a  news  story  become  a  non-news  story  except  for  those 
few'  willing  and  able  to  pay  the  price  of  admission? 

James  A.  Wechsler,  New  York  Post  columnist,  cites  the  case  of  the 
Ali-Foreman  fight  and  although  it  was  not  unprecedented  asks: 
“Where  does  it  all  end?  At  what  point  will  other  new's  become  package- 
able  for  private  audiences  and  barred  from  general  airing?  Or  is  pay- 
Tv — meaning  once  again  a  special  tariff  on  anything  that  evokes 
mass  interest — becoming  the  irresistable  alternative?” 

It  is  a  serious  issue  to  consider  because  a  lot  of  people  apparently 
would  like  to  sell  the  rights  to  coverage  of  newsworthy  events.  The 
writing  press  was  admitted  to  the  Ali-Foreman  fight  without  restric¬ 
tions,  except  for  a  couple  of  sports  writers  who  w'ere  declared 
persona  non  grata  by  the  Zaire  government.  But  the  Brazilian  com¬ 
mittee  planning  the  Pan  .\merican  games  for  Sao  Paulo  tried  to  sell 
exclusive  photo  rights  for  .SI 00,000.  Thev  backed  off  just  before  that 
city  cancelled  the  games  because  of  a  dangerous  epidemic. 

But  the  point  is  made,  and  next  time  it  could  be  exclusive  rights 
to  all  coverage. 


A  friend  at  court 

It  is  not  the  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  justice  of  that  court,  and  the  words  of 
.\ssociate  Justice  Potter  Stewart  are  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who 
sense  danger  in  current  anti-press  attacks. 

Noting  antipathy  toward  the  alleged  “pow'er”  of  the  press.  Justice 
Stewart  said; 

“The  established  American  press  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  past  two  years,  has  performed  precisely  the  function 
it  w’as  intended  to  perform  by  those  who  wrote  the  First  Amendment 
of  our  Constitution.  I  further  submit  that  this  thesis  is  supported  by 
the  relevant  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.” 

We  submit  that  all  newspaper  editors  would  find  it  instructive  for 
the  edification  of  their  readers  to  reprint  Justice  Stewart’s  remarks  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  issue. 


Setting  the  clock  hack 

Major  new’spapers  recently  paid  a  high  price  for  new  contracts  with 
the  International  Typographical  Union  to  get  rid  of  the  anachronistic 
make-work  requirement  of  “bogus”  only  to  have  an  arbitrator  in  De¬ 
troit  reinstitute  the  provision  in  keyboarding  for  sophisticated  elec¬ 
tronic  typ>esetting  systems. 

There  is  no  reason  or  sense  to  the  arbitrator’s  decision.  There  is 
absolutely  no  justification  for  re-imposing  expensive  feather-bedding 
into  the  modern  composing  room  regardless  of  what  system  is  being 
used.  There  is  no  excuse  for  featherbedding  of  any  kind  in  industry 
today  and  ordering  one  man  to  re-create  another  man’s  work  only  to 
throw  it  away  is  a  gross  abuse  of  what  is  called  union  jurisdiction. 


Charter  Member, 

Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 

6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 26,630 
^newal  rate — 77.16% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken.  Editorial  Assistant:  Jane  Levere. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vin,  Richard  E.  Schultz.  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
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PRESS  FUNCTION  UPHELD 

‘It  is  my  thesis  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  established  American  press  in  the  past  ten  years,  and 
particularly  in  the  past  two  years,  has  performed  precisely  the  function  it  was  intended  to  perform 
by  those  who  wrote  the  First  Amendment  of  our  Constitution/ 


By  Potter  Stewart 
Associate  Justice, 

U.S.  Supreme  Court 

I  shall  discuss  the  role  of  the  organized 
press — of  the  daily  newspapers  and  other 
established  news  media — in  the  system  of 
government  created  by  our  Constitution. 

It  was  less  than  a  decade  ago — during 
the  Vietnam  years — that  the  people  of  our 
country  began  to  become  aware  of  the 
twin  phenomena  on  a  national  scale  of 
so-called  investigative  reporting  and  an 
adversary  press — that  is,  a  press  adver¬ 
sary  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  And  only  in  the  two 
short  years  that  culminated  last  summer 
in  the  resignation  of  a  President  did  we 
fully  realize  the  enormous  power  that  an 
investigative  and  adversary  press  can  ex¬ 
ert. 

The  public  opinion  polls  that  I  have 
seen  indicate  that  some  Americans  firmly 
believe  that  the  former  Vice  President 
and  former  President  of  the  United  States 
were  hounded  out  of  office  by  an  arrogant 
and  irresponsible  press  that  had  outrage¬ 
ously  usurped  dictatorial  power.  And  it 
seems  clear  that  many  more  Americans, 
while  appreciating  and  even  applauding 
the  service  performed  by  the  press  in  ex¬ 
posing  official  wrongdoing  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  national  government,  are 
nonetheless  deeply  disturbed  by  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  illegitimate  power  of 
the  organized  press  in  the  political  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  society. 

It  is  my  thesis  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
established  American  press  in  the  past  ten 
years,  and  particularly  in  the  past  tw'o 
years,  has  performed  precisely  the  func¬ 
tion  it  was  intended  to  perform  by  those 
who  wrote  the  First  Amendment  of  our 
Constitution.  I  further  submit  that  this 
thesis  is  supported  by  the  relevant  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Surprisingly,  despite  the  importance  of 
newspapers  in  the  political  and  social  life 
of  our  country,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  until  very  recently  been  called  upon 
to  delineate  their  constitutional  role  in 
our  structure  of  government. 

Our  history  is  filled  with  struggles  over 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  press, 
but  these  disputes  rarely  found  their  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  . 

The  Court  was  seldom  asked  to  define 
the  rights  and  privileges,  or  the  respon¬ 
sibilities,  of  the  organized  press. 

In  very  recent  years  cases  involving 
the  established  press  finally  have  begun 
to  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  have 
presented  a  variety  of  problems,  some¬ 
times  arising  in  complicated  factual  set¬ 
tings. 


Text  of  an  address  titled  ‘*Or  of  the 
Press”  by  Potter  Stewart,  associate  justice, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.,  at  the  Yale 
Law  School  Sesquicentennial  Convocation, 
November  2. 


In  a  series  of  cases,  the  Court  has  been 
called  upon  to  consider  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  free  press  guarantee  upon  a  state’s 
common  or  statutory  law  of  libel.  As  a 
result  of  those  cases,  a  public  figure  can¬ 
not  successfully  sue  a  publisher  for  libel 
unless  he  can  show  that  the  publisher 
maliciously  printed  a  damaging  untruth. 

The  Court  has  also  been  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  a  newspaper  reporter 
has  a  First  Amendment  privilege  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  disclose  his  confidential  sources  to 
a  grand  jury.  By  a  divided  vote,  the  Court 
found  no  such  privilege  to  exist  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  cases  before  it. 

In  another  noteworthy  case,  the  Court 
was  asked  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
restrain  publication  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers  of  the  so- 
called  Pentagon  Papers.  The  Court  de¬ 
clined  to  do  so. 

In  yet  another  case,  the  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  political  groups  have 
a  First  Amendment  or  statutory  right  of 
access  to  the  federally  regulated  broad¬ 
cast  channels  of  radio  and  television.  The 
Court  held  there  was  no  such  right  of 
access. 

Last  Term  the  Court  confronted  a  Flori¬ 
da  statute  that  required  newspapers  to 
grant  a  “right  of  reply”  to  political  can¬ 
didates  they  had  criticized.  The  Court 
unanimously  held  this  statute  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  guarantees  of  a  free 
press. 

It  seems  to  me  th“t  the  Court’s  approach 
to  all  these  cases  nas  uniformly  related 
its  understanding  that  the  Free  Press 
guarantee  is,  in  essence,  a  structural  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution.  Most  of  the 
other  provisions  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  pro¬ 
tect  specific  liberties  or  specific  rights  of 
individuals:  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  worship,  the  right  to  counsel,  the  priv¬ 
ilege  against  compulsory  self-incrimina¬ 
tion,  to  name  a  few.  In  contrast,  the  Free 
Press  Clause  extends  protection  to  an  in¬ 
stitution.  The  publishing  business  is,  in 
short,  the  only  organized  private  business 
that  is  given  explicit  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection. 

This  basic  understanding  is  essential,  I 
think,  to  avoid  an  elementary  error  of 
constitutional  law.  It  is  tempting  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  freedom  of  the  press  means  only 
that  newspaper  publishers  are  guaranteed 
freedom  of  expression.  They  are  guaran¬ 
teed  that  freedom,  to  be  sure,  but  so  are 
we  all,  because  of  the  Free  Speech  Clause. 
If  the  Free  Press  guarantee  meant  no 
more  than  freedom  of  expression,  it  would 
be  a  constitutional  redundancy.  Between 
1776  and  the  drafting  of  our  Constitution, 
many  of  the  state  constitutions  contained 
clauses  protecting  freedom  of  the  press 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  no 
general  freedom  of  speech.  By  including 
both  guarantees  in  the  First  Amendment, 
the  Founders  quite  clearly  recognized  the 
distinction  between  the  two. 


It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
only  purpose  of  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  free  press  is  to  insure  that  a 
newspaper  will  serve  as  a  neutral  forum 
for  debate,  a  “market  place  for  ideas,”  a 
kind  of  Hyde  Park  corner  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  A  related  theory  sees  the  press  as 
a  neutral  conduit  of  information  between 
the  people  and  their  elected  leaders.  These 
theories,  in  my  view,  again  give  insuffi¬ 
cient  weight  to  the  institutional  autonomy 
of  the  press  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  to  guarantee. 

In  setting  up  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Founders  delib¬ 
erately  created  an  internally  competitive 
system.  As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  once 
wrote : 

“The  [Founders’]  purpose  was,  not  to 
avoid  friction,  but,  by  means  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  friction  incident  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  governmental  powers  among 
three  departments,  to  save  the  people  from 
autocracy.” 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  a  free  press  was  a 
similar  one:  to  create  a  fourth  institution 
outside  the  Government  as  an  additional 
check  on  the  three  official  branches.  Con¬ 
sider  the  opening  words  of  the  Free  Press 
Clause  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution, 
drafted  by  John  Adams: 

“The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  state.” 

The  relevant  metaphor,  I  think,  is  the 
metaphor  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  What 
Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  about  the  British 
Government  a  century  ago  has  a  curiously 
contemporary  ring: 

“Burke  said  there  were  Three  Estates 
in  Parliament;  but,  in  the  Reporters’  Gal¬ 
lery  yonder,  there  sat  a  Fourth  Estate 
more  important  far  than  they  all.  It  is 
not  a  figure  of  speech  or  witty  saying;  it 
is  a  literal  fact — very  momentous  to  us 
in  these  times.” 

For  centuries  before  our  Revolution,  the 
press  in  England  had  been  licensed,  cen¬ 
sored,  and  bedeviled  by  prosecutions  for 
seditious  libel.  The  British  Crown  knew 
that  a  free  press  svas  not  just  a  neutral 
vehicle  for  the  balanced  discussion  of  di¬ 
verse  ideas.  Instead,  the  free  press  meant 
organized,  expert  scrutiny  of  government. 
The  press  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  intellect, 
with  the  courage  of  numbers.  This  for¬ 
midable  check  on  official  power  was  what 
the  British  Crown  had  feared — and  what 
the  American  Founders  decided  to  risk. 

It  is  this  constitutional  understanding, 
I  think,  that  provides  the  unifying  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  the  Supreme  Court’s  re¬ 
cent  decisions  dealing  with  the  organized 
press. 

Consider  first  the  libel  cases.  Officials 
within  the  three  governmental  branches 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  immune 
from  libel  and  slander  suits  for  state¬ 
ments  that  they  make  in  the  line  of  duty. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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What  do  America’s 
leaders  read2 
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“The  reading  matter  they  most  have 
in  common  is  The  NewYorkTimes.... 

It  comes  closest  to  being  the  national 

newspaper  of  the  elite”  the  article  “What  America’s 

Leaders  Read”  in  The 

According  to  the  spring  issue  of  The  The  influential  Americans  queried  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 

Public  Opinion  Quarterly  (editorially  in  this  study  included  industrial  and  non-  write  or  call  James  Crotty, 

sponsored  by  the  Advisory  Committee  industrial  executives,  owners  of  large  York  Times 

on  Communication  of  Columbia  Uni-  wealth,  presidents  of  labor  unions,  229  W.  43d  Street,  New  York, 

versify),  when  leaders  in  various  areas  Congressmen  and  Senators,  political  Y.  10036;  (212)  556-1676. 

of  American  society  across  the  country  appointees,  highest  civil  servants,  ’ 

were  asked  which  newspapers  they  read,  political  party  leaders,  heads  of  voluntary  J|ork 

66  per  cent  named  The  NewYorkTimes.  organizations,  mass  media  executives  Starts  peopleThinking— and 

and  professionals.  acting  —  all  over  the  U.S.A. 

For  an  informative  brochure  based  on 
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i4  new  form  of  bogus  * 

Re-keyboarding  of  outside 
copy  upheld  by  arbitrator 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


An  arbitration  award  issued  in  Detroit 
will  require  the  keyboarding  by  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  composing  room  employes 
of  hard  copy  from  any  source  which  re¬ 
quires  minimal  editing. 

Arbitrator  Louis  A.  Crane,  in  what  he 
termed  “the  remedy,”  said  it  is  the  result 
of  an  effort  to  balance  Detroit  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  18’s  legitimate  interest  in 
protecting  its  contractual  jurisdiction  over 
composing  room  work,  and  the  publisher’s 
legitimate  interest  in  achieving  the  ad¬ 
vantages  the  CRT  (cathode  ray  tube)  sys¬ 
tem  affords. 

A  spokesman  for  management  of  the 
News  teimed  the  provisions  of  the  award 
“a  new  form  of  bogus,”  adding  that  “re¬ 
quiring  keyboarding  is  not  necessary.” 

Added  costs  and  errors 

The  spokesman  added  that  there  are 
added  costs  involved  and  delay  factors 
which  could  affect  the  newspaper’s  dead¬ 
lines.  Keyboarding  by  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  could  introduce  the  error  factor 
into  copy  that  is  not  now  present,  he  said. 

The  award  action  occurred  October  22 
and  the  News  management  has  already 
implemented  some  of  the  award  orders. 
Other  major  implementations  will  take 
“some  figuring  out,”  it  was  said,  and  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  immediately  have 
the  new  system  in  proper  working  order. 

The  News  may  continue  to  use  the  CRT 
system  for  all  copy  which  originates  in  its 
downtown  Detroit  editorial  office  and 
created  on  a  CRT  terminal  at  that  office. 
Such  copy  is  sent  to  the  new  plant  of  the 
News,  which  is  in  Sterling  Heights,  Mich., 
23  miles  distant. 

Also,  the  newspaper  may  continue  to  use 
the  CRT  system  for  all  copy  which  origi¬ 
nates  in  its  bureaus  (Lansing,  Mich.,  the 
state  capital  and  Washington,  D.C.)  and  is 
transmitted  to  the  3400  PDF  8  computers 
in  downtown  Detroit,  where  the  editorial 
department  is  located  by  means  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines  from  an  OCR  (optical  char¬ 
acter  recognition)  or  a  scanner  in  the 
bureaus,  the  award  said. 

‘  Hard  copy  from  any  source,  which  re¬ 

quires  minimal  editing  must  be  keyboarded 
by  composing  room  employes,  either  on  a 
■  TTS  machine,  a  CRT  terminal,  an  IBM 

Selectric  typewriter,  producing  copy  which 
may  be  utilized  by  the  publisher’s  OCR 
or  scanner,  or  any  such  equipment  as 
the  publisher  shall  designate  and  at  the 
location  the  publisher  designates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Crane’s  award.  No  hard  copy  will 
be  keyboarded  by  non-composing  room  em¬ 


ployes  simply  to  enter  the  material  into 
the  CRT  system. 

Section  47  of  the  management  union 
agreement  provides  that  both  parties  rec¬ 
ognize  teletypesetter  and/or  electro  type¬ 
setter  equipment  and  method  of  operation 
including  tape  perforator  and  recutter 
units,  tape  box  and  control  board  in  the 
production  of  type,  as  being  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  union. 

The  union  agrees  that  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  reperforator  and  tele¬ 
printer  units  (used  in  conjunction  with 
and  by  the  editorial  department)  which 
the  publishers  lease  from  the  AP  or  UPI, 
or  other  recognized  news  services  and  syn¬ 
dicates,  and  which  are  used  by  said  news 
services  to  furnish  the  publisher  with  the 
daily  news  report,  is  not  composing  room 
work  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  not 
to  be  construed  to  conflict  with  the  union’s 
jurisdiction  over  the  operation  of  keyboard 
perforators  and  other  equipment  as  herein 
provided : 

The  publisher  may  use  and  employes 
covered  by  this  agreement  will  process: 

•  Tape  received  from  any  source  which 
is  used  for  experimental  research  or  test 
purpose  only,  and  not  for  publication; 
tape  produced  by  employes  covered  by 
this  agreement,  and  markets  tabulations, 
markets  fillers,  markets  tables,  sport  news 
and  scores  of  sporting  events  transmitted 
by  leased  wire  by  the  AP  or  UPI  in  the 
form  of  TTS  perforated  by  employes  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  agreement. 

•  Its  and/or  electro  typesetter  casting 
units  shall  be  tended  by  journeymen  or 
apprentices,  in  their  last  two  years  in  a 
ratio  of  not  more  than  one  to  three. 

Crane  said  that  section  47  of  the  1971-74 
management-union  agreement  shall  be 
used  to  determine  what  wire  service  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  entered  directly  into  the  CRT 
system.  Wire  service  copy  (AP  and  UPI) 
which  Section  47  permits  the  publisher  to 
receive  in  the  form  of  perforated  tape 
may  be  received  directly  into  the  CRT 
system.  It  also  can  be  called  up  on  the 
CRT  terminals  and  edited  and  handled 
in  the  same  manner  as  stories  originating 
in  the  downtown  editorial  office  in  the 
bureaus. 

Wire  service  copy  which  Section  47  re¬ 
quires  that  composing  room  employes 
convert  into  perforated  tape,  even  if  avail¬ 
able  to  the  publisher  in  perforated  tape 
form,  must  be  keyboarded  into  the  CRT 
system  by  composing  room  employes.  The 
keyboarding  may  be  done  on  a  TTS  ma- 
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chine,  CRT  terminal  or  any  publisher- 
designated  equipment. 

Once  a  composing  room  employe  key¬ 
boards  the  copy  into  the  CRT  system,  it 
may  be  edited  by  the  use  of  a  CRT  termi¬ 
nal  and  handled  in  the  same  manner  as 
copy  originating  in  downtown  editorial,  if 
the  publisher  so  decides. 

Syndicates  included 

The  award  also  covers  copy  emanating 
from  syndicated  feature  writers  and  corre¬ 
spondents  filing  copy  to  the  News  from 
other  areas. 

The  award  also  decreed  that  the  com¬ 
puter  at  the  North  (composing)  Plant 
must  be  operated  by  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes.  A  computer  which  was  ordered 
for  the  North  Plant  and  is  to  be  used  as  a 
backup  for  the  present  computer  at  the 
North  Plant,  must  likewise  be  operated 
by  composing  room  employes  if  and  when 
it  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  com¬ 
puters  at  the  downtown  Detroit  building. 

No  composing  room  journeymen  or 
apprentices  employed  on  or  before  October 
31,  1972  will  lose  their  situations  as  a 
result  of  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
composing  room  work  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  CRT  system,  the  award  said.  Their 
employment  shall  continue  unless  forced 
to  vacate  their  situations  through  retire¬ 
ment,  resignation,  death  or  discharge  for 
cause. 

However,  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  lock¬ 
out  or  an  Act  of  God  resulting  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  composing  room 
operations,  this  guarantee  will  cease  for 
the  period  of  such  temporary  suspension 
of  operations  only. 

Lump  sum  severance 

Any  journeyman  or  apprentice  covered 
by  terms  of  the  award  who  avails  himself 
of  any  lump  sum  severance  plan  or  early 
retirement  plan  the  parties  may  agree 
upon,  shall  thereafter  cease  to  be  covered 
by  the  guarantee  provided,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  shall  have  no  further  obligation  to 
the  journeyman  or  apprentice  involved  in 
such  proceeding  if  such  journeyman  or 
apprentice  refuses  a  situation  he  is  com¬ 
petent  to  fill. 

Any  journeyman  or  apprentice  covered 
in  the  award  who  has  been  laid  off  shall 
be  paid  tbe  amounts  he  would  have  earned, 
if  he  had  not  been  laid  off,  less  any  com¬ 
pensation  he  received  during  the  period 
of  his  layoff. 

Crane’s  award  covered  any  dispute 
concerning  his  decree  and  provides  that  it 
shall  be  handled  in  accordance  with  the 
grievance  and  arbitration  provisions  found 
in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  dispute  arises. 
Neither  party  shall  engage  in  any  conduct 
prohibited  by  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  the  arbitrator  said. 

The  grievance  which  led  to  arbitration 
concerning  the  CRT  system  was  originally 
heard  by  arbitrator  Russell  A.  Smith,  who 
said  he  could  not  issue  an  award  which 
would  constitute  a  clear  and  clean-cut  deci- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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ANA  report  recommends: 

Communal  advertising  as  way 
to  slice  newspaper  ad  costs 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

More  and  more  coupons.  That’s  what 
newspapers  can  expect. 

Because  of  inflationary  pressures  and  a 
need  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  advertising 
dollars,  executives  see  media  couponing 
and  the  creative  uses  of  print  on  the  in¬ 
crease. 

Boom  in  coupons  is  a  significant  trend, 
noted  Russell  D.  BovTnan,  corporate  pro¬ 
motion  development  manager,  General 
Foods  Corp.,  and  chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertising  (ANA)  Sales 
Promotion /Merchandising  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Bovnnan’s  remarks  were  incorporated 
into  the  first  annual  report  on  the  growth 
of  sales  promotion  introduced  at  this 
year’s  ANA  meeting,  attended  by  550 
members  and  guests  at  The  Homestead, 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  October  27-30. 

‘Booming  business* 

“Couponing  has  been  a  booming  busi¬ 
ness  with  estimates  from  A.C.  Nielson  for 
total  coupon  distribution  exceeding  $25 
billion,”  he  said.  “Many  more  companies 
are  jumping  on  the  bandwagon,  and  there 
is  now  a  need  for  serious  concern  with 
potential  increased  misredemption.” 

Of  major  advertised  promotions  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  the  use  of  cents- 
ofF  coupons  went  un  from  21  percent  in 
1968  to  52  percent  this  last  year.  Coupons 
are  up,  while  display  type  sweepstakes, 
cash  refunds  and  price  packs  are  declining. 

“As  the  cost  of  most  grocery  items  has 
increased  dramatically,  a  stronger  use  of 
coupons  is  evident,”  said  Bowman. 

And  according  to  estimates  by  the  media 
themselves,  he  pointed  out,  between  40  and 
60  percent  of  daily  ROP  newspapers  (na¬ 
tional)  advertising  for  food/HBA,  etc., 
Sunday  supplements  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  inserts  could  be  considered  “promo¬ 
tion  oriented”  space. 

In  a  revised  comparison  between  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion.  Bowman 
said  $16.6  billion  goes  into  advertising  and 
$21.4  billion  into  sales  promotion.  A  large 
part  of  the  promotion,  however  goes  into 
premiums,  business  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions  and  trade  shows. 

But  an  overall  look  at  the  trends  shows 
more  use  of  the  media.  “Which  is  why  the 
sales  promotion  department  is  now  in¬ 
volved  with  agencies  and  with  media  de¬ 
cisions,”  said  Bowman. 

Tie-in  promotions 

In  discussing  the  coming  trend  in  pro¬ 
motions,  BowTnan  said:  “Clearly  manage¬ 
ment  will  seek  advertising  and  promotion 
programs  that  pull  together  in  a  synergis¬ 
tic  effect. 

“The  risks  of  disjointed  marketing 
efforts  in  an  atmosphere  of  crowded  media 
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and  ever-increasing  costs  is  considerable.” 

He  said  promotion  will  work  into  adver¬ 
tising  primarily  (but  not  limited  to)  news¬ 
papers,  supplements  and  magazines  in 
order  to  have  the  investment  in  space  for 
a  dual  function. 

Several  examples  of  two  or  more  re¬ 
lated  products  from  different  companies 
include  Campbell  Soup  and  Chicken  of  the 
Sea  Tuna  with  a  “Supertuna”  recipe  tie-in, 
Jell-0  Pie  Filling  and  Mrs.  Smith’s  Pie 
Shells,  and  the  recent  “Hearty  Breakfast” 
promotion  including  six  different  brands. 

“Usually  the  stronger  the  position  of  the 
participating  brands  toward  a  common 
marketing  objective,  such  as  in  a  trial,  the 
stronger  the  individual  and  collective  im¬ 
pact,”  said  Bowman. 

He  said  there  are  countless  other  cases 
which  can  illustrate  the  values  of  com¬ 
munal  promotions  in  building  share  while 
lowering  cost.  They  are  what  Bowman  calls 
“prime  examples  of  Economy  Through 
Cooperation.” 

Cuts  ad  costs 

Bowman  said  ad  managers  “can  be  a 
hero  and  make  one  dollar  do  the  w’ork  of 
two  .  .  .  getting  together  under  the  same 
theme  in  one  ad  with  a  double  coupon  in¬ 
sert. 

“The  space  and  production  costs  are 
about  what  they  would  be  if  you  were 
only  promoting  one  product,  but  the  crea¬ 
tive  strategy  allows  you  to  promote  two 
brands,  and  obviously  results  in  greater 
efficiency,”  Bowman  noted. 

He  said  the  effect  of  the  nation’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  will  not  only  change  con¬ 
sumer  attitudes  and  spending,  but  also  the 
approach  to  marketing  budgets.  “Manage¬ 
ment  will  look  for  more  efficiency,  less 
waste,  and  greater  use  of  marketing  that 
can  communicate  better  savings  and 
value,”  said  Bowman. 

One  key  factor  in  future  plans  of  any 
marketing  organization  is  the  projected 
rise  in  media  costs,  he  said,  citing  trade 
reports  that  network  television  costs  will 
be  increasing  at  a  much  greater  rate  than 
daily  news/print/sales  promotional  vehi¬ 
cles. 

Bowman  also  stressed  that  point-of-pur¬ 
chase  should  be  integrated  with  the  total 
marketing  package,  combining  effective  use 
of  advertising,  promotion  and  packaging. 
“But  the  effective  means  of  demonstrating 
the  selling  power  of  coordinated  marketing 
efforts  is  in  the  tangible  proof  of  coupon 
redemptions,”  he  said. 

He  presented  a  chart  showing  the  effect 
of  coupons  and  in-store  merchandising 
weekly  unit  sales.  Figure  was  19  with  no 
coupon;  57  with  using  coupons,  but  with 
no  other  activity ;  it  rose  to  92  with  use  of 
coupons  and  shelf  talkers ;  and  to  200  with 


NEW  OFFICERS — F.  Kent  Mitchell,  vicepresi- 
dent-marketing  services  director,  General  Foods 
Corp.,  (center)  was  elected  ANA  chairman, 
replacing  Edgar  Lotspeich,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
(right).  Peter  Allport  (left)  was  re-elected 
president. 

a  combination  of  coupons,  shelf  displays 
and  talker. 

“An  open-minded  attitude  toward  the 
potential  of  all  media  vehicles  will  bring 
out  ideas  that  might  have  remained  buried 
in  the  ruts  of  our  past  practices,”  he  said. 
Promotion  used  to  play  “second  fiddle”  and 
“low  man  on  the  totem  pole,”  but  not  any¬ 
more,  he  said. 

To  offset  continued  threat  from  govern¬ 
ment  and  consumerist  groups.  Bowman 
said  the  sales  promotion  industry  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  certain  promotions 
are  “honest,  clear  and  free  from  deceptive 
practices.” 

Stressing  the  need  for  team  effort,  he 
called  for  cooperation  among  ANA  mem¬ 
bers  to  share  their  promotion  efforts  rather 
than  continue  with  an  “independent  bur¬ 
den,” 

Coupon  power  figured 

Edgar  B.  Walzer,  president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  Progressive  Grocer,  backed  up 
Bowman’s  faith  in  using  coupons.  “The 
impact  of  coupon  redeemers  on  the  retailer 
is  significant  since  redeemers  represent 
heavier  spenders,”  he  said. 

Revealing  “coupon  power”  in  a  $100,000 
per  week  supermarket,  Walzer  said  that 
redeemers  represent  only  8  percent  of  the 
shoppers,  but  17  percent  of  the  sales.  Non¬ 
redeemers  spent  $7.86  as  compared  to  the 
coupon  redeemers  spending  $19.82. 

To  show  the  importance  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  Walzer  said  71  percent  of  the  shoppers 
made  impulse  purchases ;  32  percent  bought 
items  for  the  first  time,  and  59  percent 
used  coupons  when  they  shopped. 

He  describes  merchandising  as  “the  sum 
total  of  things  a  store  does  to  attract 
customers.”  And  the  use  of  newspaper 
coupons,  he  says  is  a  tool  or  instrument  of 
merchandising  seen  as  vital  to  attracting 
customers. 
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Newsprint  costs, 
economy  seen  as 
growth  stoppers 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  in  1974,  ad¬ 
justed  for  the  change  in  basis  weights,  is 
likely  to  approach  the  record  consumption 
of  last  year — around  10,500,000  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  study  on  the  “Econ¬ 
omy  and  newspaper  growth”  made  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  by  Dr.  .Jon  G.  Udell,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  Graduate  School  of  Business  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  report  foresees  little  further  growth 
in  1975  without  overall  economic  expan¬ 
sion.  A  tight  supply  situation  complicated 
by  a  world-wide  shortage  of  pulp  and  the 
threat  of  newsprint  and  railroad  strikes 
could  produce  severe  shortages. 

Udell  reported  consumption  in  ’73  was 
10,504,498  tons,  an  increase  of  2.3%  over 
’72,  which  was  less  than  the  6%  expansion 
of  the  nation’s  GNP,  primarily  because  of 
the  shortage  of  newsprint  in  the  latter 
half  of  1973  caused  by  Canadian  mill  and 
railroad  strikes.  Last  year,  daily  circula¬ 
tion  increased  1%  to  63.15  million  over  ’72 
and  newspaper  advertising  volume  rose 
8.4%  to  $7.6  billion. 

The  growth  of  current  consumption  has 
been  limited  by  recessionary  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  continuation  of  newsprint 
conservation  measures,  Udell  states.  If  the 
economy  and  advertising  linage  hold  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  consump¬ 
tion  will  reach  10,500,000  tons,  but  if  there 
is  a  further  decline  of  economic  conditions 
it  would  bring  consumption  down  one  to 
two  percent  below  1973. 

Newsprint  consumption  advanced  39.2% 
between  1963  and  1973  and  if  there  had 
been  no  shortage  last  fall  it  would  have 
been  up  42%,  Udell  says. 

“U.S.  newspapers  have  remained  fairly 
strong  during  1974,  despite  the  slowing  of 
the  economy,  higher  costs  and  increased 
advertising  and  circulation  rates,”  the  re¬ 
port  states.  “Although  only  a  part  of  the 
total  communications  industry,  newspapers 
are  one  of  the  U.S.  largest  manufacturing 
industries.  Their  vitality  in  this  period  of 
weakness  is  a  reflection  of  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

“Part  of  this  strength  flows  from  the 
continuing  advance  of  technology  and  the 
huge  market  being  generated  by  the  matur¬ 
ation  of  the  post-World  War  II  baby  crop. 

“Newsprint  consumption  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1974,  adjusted  for  the 
change  in  basis  weight,  has  declined  about 
2%,  and  the  fall  can  be  attributed  to  a 
continuation  of  many  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  during  the  shortage  of  1973. 
However,  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  for 
all  of  1974  is  likely  to  approach  that  of 
1973. 

“Looking  to  1975,  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  further  growth  if  there  is  a  lack 
of  overall  economic  expansion.  In  addition, 
the  increased  cost  of  newsprint  and  the 
tight  supply  situation  are  limiting  factors 
in  the  year  ahead.  Several  newsprint 
machines  are  being  shifted  to  other  grades 


of  paper,  the  Scandinavians  are  pulling 
out  of  the  U.S.  market,  and  there  may  be 
a  world-wide  shortage  of  pulp.  Under  these 
conditions,  there  is  little  room  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  newsprint  consumption  even  if  the 
U.S.  economy  were  to  resume  real  growth 
as  many  economists  predict. 

“While  a  severe  i-ecession — should  that 
occur — would  reduce  the  demand  for  news¬ 
print,  it  appears  that  the  major  limiting 
factor  is  newsprint  supply.  In  fact,  strike 
activity  in  the  newsprint  or  railroad  in¬ 
dustry  could  produce  severe  shortages 
during  1975.” 

ANPA  newsprint  bulletins  have  been  re¬ 
porting  a  decline  of  5.2%  in  newsprint 
consumption  (adjusted  for  change  in 
weights)  through  nine  months  of  this  year. 


Bowater  hikes  30  lb. 
price  to  $270  a  ton 

Bowater  Sales  Co.  said  November 
5  it  is  increasing  its  price  of  30-pound 
newsprint  by  $35  a  ton  to  $270  a  ton, 
effective  January  1. 

An  increase  to  $260  a  ton,  also  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  had  been  announced  by 
other  newsprint  producers  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Bowater  president  B.  R.  Pryde  said 
a  “very  dismal  picture”  showed  that 
manufacturing  costs  would  rise  $15  per 
ton  due  to  a  65  percent  increase  in  fuel 
and  electrical  costs  during  1975  at  the 
firm’s  two  Southern  mills. 

Even  with  newsprint  prices  above 
$250  a  ton,  he  said  increased  production 
capacity  still  isn’t  possible  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  “It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
price  of  $320  a  ton  for  30-pound  news¬ 
print  would  currently  be  required  be¬ 
fore  new  production  can  be  considered,” 
Pryde  said  in  a  letter  to  Bowater  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Pryde  is  president  of  the  Greenwich, 
Conn.-based  sales  arm  of  Bowater 
Corp.,  London,  England.  “The  company 
deliberately  delayed  any  announcement 
until  the  four  Bowater  North  Ameri¬ 
can  mills  had  prepared  their  manufac¬ 
turing  cost  estimates  for  next  year,”  he 
said.  Company’s  capital  budget  pro¬ 
grams  are  expected  to  exceed  $65  mil¬ 
lion  in  1975  to  cover  environmental 
control,  good-order  maintenance  and 
limited  modeniization,  he  said.  The 
1974  capital  budget  was  $44  million. 


Udell’s  report  referred  to  a  decline  of  2% 
this  year.  In  explanation,  ANPA  states: 

“This  year  there  appears  to  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change  taking  place  in  the  percentage 
of  total  supply  of  newsprint  taken  by  the 
ANPA  group  (525  ANPA  newspapers 
used  over  the  years  as  a  constant  yard¬ 
stick)  to  total  U.S.  supply.  For  the  year 
1973  as  a  whole,  the  ANPA  group  took 
72.9%  of  total  supply  and  this  is  the  per¬ 
centage  we  are  using  this  year  for  the 
‘blow-up  factor’  to  arrive  at  total  consump¬ 
tion.  However,  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year,  the  ANPA  group  took  only 
70.1%  of  the  total  supply.  If  this  change 
continues  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  it 
means  we  are  underestimating  total  con¬ 
sumption.  ANPA  believes  this  indicates 
U.S.  consumption  for  the  first  nine  months 


this  year  is  off  by  only  1.4%  and  not  by  the 
5.2%  as  shown  in  official  statistics.  Per¬ 
haps  the  two  biggest  reasons  for  this 
change  are  the  use  of  newsprint  for  mag¬ 
azines  and  catalogues  in  place  of  more 
expensive  grades  of  paper  and  conserva¬ 
tion  measures.  Undoubtedly,  another  fac¬ 
tor  is  the  increasing  utilization  of  pre¬ 
printed  advertising  inserts  in  newspapers. 
The  consumption  of  the  magazine  and 
catalogue  tonnage,  of  course,  is  not  re¬ 
ported  to  ANPA,  but  neither  is  most  of 
the  preprint  tonnage  as  it  is  not  printed 
on  the  newspapers’  inventory.  We  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  year  end  revision  to 
see  if  the  percentage  remains  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  level.” 

Udell  concluded  by  saying  that  “if  the 
average  of  the  increases  of  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  five  ten-year  periods  ending 
1969  through  1973  are  used,  the  estimated 
consumption  for  1980  is  12,900,000  tons. 
Therefore,  the  (previously)  projected  13,- 
100,000  tons  trend  of  demand  estimate  for 
1980  still  appears  reasonable. 

“However,  it  is  questionable  as  to 
whether  or  not  capacity  will  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  indicated  growth  of  consump¬ 
tion.” 

• 

$33.4  million  sale 
cancelled  by  Gannett 

Gannett  Co.  said  its  previously  an¬ 
nounced  plan  to  purchase  three  Missouri 
and  Oklahoma  newspapers  and  their 
broadcasting  affiliates  has  been  terminated 
“due  to  stock  market  conditions.” 

The  newspapers  are  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  News  (m) ,  the  Leader  &  Press  (e). 
News  &  Leader  (S),  and  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix  &  Times-Democrat. 

Gannett  had  announced  August  2?, 
1973,  that  it  would  trade  $33.4  million  of 
its  stock  to  acquire  the  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  50  percent  interest  in  the 
Springfield  tv  station  (KYTV)  as  well  as 
all  of  the  radio  stations  in  Springfield 
(KGBX),  Hannibal,  Mo.  (KHMO) ,  and  in 
Muskogee  (KBIX). 

The  Springfield  and  Hannibal  proper¬ 
ties  are  owned  50  percent  by  the  DuVal 
family  interests  and  50  percent  by  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Publishing  Co.,  and  were  to 
have  been  purchased  for  $30  million. 

Tams  Bixby  III,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Muskogee  Phoenix  &  Times-Democrat, 
told  E&P  this  w’eek:  “If  somebody  wants 
to  give  me  a  heck  of  an  offer,  I  might  con¬ 
sider  it,  but  not  if  it  were  just  a  good 
offer.  Seriously,  we  don’t  have  any  plans, 
except  to  just  operate  the  newspaper  like 
we  have  been  doing  for  70  years. 

“It  was  a  mutual  thing  between  us  and 
Gannett  not  to  go  through  with  the  deal 
because  of  the  economics.  I’m  unhappy 
w’ith  the  economic  situation  around  the 
country — and  the  elections,”  he  added. 

• 

Editorial  page  ed 

David  Hawkins,  52,  previously  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  columnist  on  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  has  joined  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  as  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
He  replaces  Robert  S.  McCord,  who  has 
been  named  executive  editor. 
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Neuharth:  election  picks 
prove  papers’  credibility 


By  Jerald  B.  Healey 

The  newspaper  media  can  look  back  at 
the  Tuesday  elections  with  some  real  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  pride  of  accomplishment 
in  helping  to  bring  about  political  changes 
from  Maine  to  California. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  suggested  that  many 
newspapers  and  the  voters  were  on  the 
same  wavelength  in  their  support  of 
some  of  the  best  men  and  women  for  po¬ 
litical  offices  when  he  addressed  the  60th 
year  meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  in  Chicago  on  November  6. 

He  advised  that  people  who  listen  to 
pundits  suggesting  that  people  stop  read¬ 
ing  newspapers,  watching  TV,  reading 
magazines  and  instead  think,  are  actually 
announcing  that  they  favor  a  death  sen¬ 
tence  for  the  populace. 

Reader  confidence 

Neuharth  said  that  instead  of  dwelling 
on  the  fable  of  freedom  from  the  press, 
people  should  think  by  looking  at  the  real 
world  of  freedom  of  and  through  the 
press.  To  accomplish  this,  he  said,  “we 
need  only  to  look  as  far  as  this  morning’s 
headlines,  at  what  they  tell  us  about  the 
real  world  and  the  reader  confidence  be¬ 
hind  the  headlines.” 

Referring  to  newspapers  that  apparently 
had  the  confidence  of  their  readers — and 
Neuharth  mentioned  only  a  few — he  said: 

“When  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
supported  an  Independent,  James  B.  Long- 
ley,  for  Governor  of  Maine,  over  two 
major  party  candidates,  the  endorsement 
editorial  began:  ‘We  have  thought  about 
it.  We  have  thought  about  Maine’s  next 
Governor  .  .  .’ 

‘.  ...  we  have  a  hunch  that  candidate 
Longley’s  potential  to  grow  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office  is  greater  than  either  of  his 
principal  gubernatorial  opponents.  Think 
about  it.’ 

“Well,  Maine  voters  did  what  the  Ban¬ 
gor  Daily  News  suggested,  and  Tuesday 
they  rejected  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  candidates  and  elected  Inde¬ 
pendent  Longley.” 

Is  that  an  endorsement  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  position,  Neuharth  asked?  “Per¬ 
haps,”  he  said,  “but  more  important  it  was 
an  indication  that  the  newspaper  and  the 
voters  were  on  the  same  wavelength.” 

And  so  it  was  across  the  U.S.  on  elec¬ 
tion  day  as  newspapers  showed  they  were 
generally  in  tune  with  their  publics.  Neu¬ 
harth  quoted  other  headlines  from  news¬ 
papers  that  had  endorsed  candidates  who 
were  elected: 

George  Busbee  elected  governor  of 
Georgia,  endorsed  by  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution;  Robert  Straub,  elected 
governor  of  Oregon,  endorsed  by  the 
Salem  Capitol  Journal;  Frank  Church, 
re-elected  senator  from  Idaho,  endorsed 
by  the  Boise  Statesman;  Wendell  Ford, 
re-elected  governor  of  Kentucky,  endorsed 
by  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal;  Wilbur 


Mills,  re-elected  to  the  congress,  endorsed 
by  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  Sen. 
Javits  won  re-election,  endorsed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  New  York  state  newspapers. 

But  to  endorse  is  not  to  brainwash, 
Neuharth  said,  as  evidenced  by  Carey 
ousting  Wilson  from  the  New  York  gov¬ 
ernor’s  seat  in  spite  of  endorsement  of 
Wilson  by  most  New  York  editorial  pages. 
The  voters  also  said  no  to  the  Boston 
Globe's  support  of  incumbent  governor 
Francis  Sargent  for  another  term. 

The  election,  the  endorsements,  the  re¬ 
sults  point  to  one  fact  and  that  is  that 
people  do  think,  aided  by  the  mind  stimu¬ 
lators — newspapers,  magazines  and  the 
broadcast  media,  Neuharth  declared. 

He  mentioned  “that  Florida  state  Sena¬ 
tor  I  happen  to  be  married  to.  Voters  of 
east  central  Florida’s  district  16  decided 
to  give  state  senator  Lori  Wilson  another 
four  years  as  the  only  female  and  only 
Independent  in  the  Florida  senate.  She 
had  the  endorsement  of  6  newspapers, 
including  Miami  and  Orlando.  What’s 
more,  she  claims  she  won  in  spite  of  being 
married  to  me  .  .  .  that  since  she  became 
the  boss’  wife  last  New  Year’s  Eve  her 
news  coverage  in  Gannett  newspapers 
dropped  by  50  percent.  That  shows  you 
my  lack  of  influence  with  our  autonomous 
editors.” 

Sen.  Wilson  (Mrs.  Neuharth)  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband  to  Chicago  for  the 
ABC  meeting  and  sat  with  him  at  the 
luncheon  speaker’s  table. 

Neuharth  reminded  his  listeners  of  Nix¬ 
on’s  resignation  and  related  that  within  3 
hours  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  had 
an  extra  off  the  press  and  readers  waiting 
in  the  newspaper’s  lobby  for  copies. 

Afternoon  newspapers  rushed  out  with 
morning  edition  extras,  even  small  ones 
like  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Sarato- 
gan  and  the  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion. 

And  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  the  afternoon 
Times-Herald  put  a  20  percent  bulge  in  its 
day’s  circulation  with  a  morning  extra  that 
was  grabbed  up  so  fast  by  factory  and 
office  workers  that  the  press  had  to  be 
cranked  up  for  a  second  rush-hour  press 
run. 

Neuharth  said  those  newspapers  and 
their  readers  were  not  trapped  by  the  cri¬ 
sis  of  confidence,  theme  of  the  ABC  meet¬ 
ing.  Quite  the  opposite,  he  suggested,  stat¬ 
ing  that  communication  helped  maintain 
confidence  through  a  crisis  that  communi¬ 
cation  is  not  one-way  talk,  from  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  reader.  It  goes  both  ways. 

■The  public  made  up  their  own  minds 
about  the  pardon  by  President  Ford  of 
Nixon  and  spoke  their  minds  in  floods  of 
letters  to  editors.  That  was  not  a  credibil¬ 
ity  gap,  that  was  an  insurance  policy 
against  anarchy,  Neuharth  admonished. 

To  serve  people  best,  a  newspaper  must 
deliver  variety  and  veracity  in  news  and 
advertising  columns,  Neuharth  said.  It  is 
a  matter  of  the  newspaper  delivering  the 


essentials  relating  to  the  pursuits  of  work¬ 
ing,  living  and  enjoying  leisure  time. 

He  referred  to  voters,  consumers,  judges 
as  very  powerful  people  who  look  to  news¬ 
papers  for  information  and  inspiration  . . . 
and  most  of  all,  for  more  and  better  lead¬ 
ership. 

We  (newspapers)  must  quit  wringing 
our  own  hands  about  our  crisis,  real  or 
imagined,  and  more  diligently  hold  the 
hands  of  our  constituents  .  .  .  our  custom¬ 
ers  as  they  reach  out  to  help  themselves, 
Neuharth  proposed. 

Newspapers  must  enjoy  the  public  trust, 
must  deliver  a  right  and  honest  job  in 
which  the  readers  can  believe.  The  day  the 
public  is  turned  off  the  real  world,  tuning 
out  its  trivialities,  ignoring  its  issues,  dis¬ 
carding  its  duties,  abandoning  accountabil¬ 
ity,  believability,  capability,  will  be  the 
day  that  we  will  write  the  last  article  and 
we  will  write  off  our  last  freedom,  Neu¬ 
harth  added. 

That  is  not  about  to  happen,  he  re¬ 
minded  his  audience,  for  the  last  day  of 
our  freedom. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

10/29 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  5% 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  S'/a 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  16 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  21 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2f/i 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  5 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  19% 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2i/j 

Gannett  NYSE)  .  22% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  6% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  8 

Jetferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  TB'A 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  12% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  16% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  ICA 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  9% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  2% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  6 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  9% 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  9 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  9% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  30 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  V/t 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  8% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  20% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  4 

Altair  (OTC)  .  V/t 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  10% 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  11% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  2% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  1 1 'A 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  12% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  20% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  5S 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  20% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  45 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  73% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  4% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  21% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  28% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  IBVj 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  39% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  13% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  4^ 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  4% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  2B 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  jA 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . .  2^ 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  8% 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . .  7 A 

Minnesota  Min.  E  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  43% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  4% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  20 

Singer  (NYSE)  . J/t 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  IJA 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  5% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . .  10% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . .  10% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4% 
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NBC  data  aids 
newspapers  on 
election  coverage 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

About  40  print  reporters  put  in  a  lot 
of  over-time  in  a  small  special  press  room 
at  NBC  Studios  in  New  York,  many  still 
working  at  2:30  a.m.  when  the  network 
went  off  the  air  election  night,  analyzing 
data  fed  to  them  continuously  through 
the  night. 

“It’s  a  service  we  provide  for  the  print 
media,”  said  Joe  Derby,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  NBC  News.  And  it  was  one 
the  reporters  appreciated,  a  sampling  re¬ 
vealed.  They  were  fed  endless  analysis 
surveys,  poll  results  and  asked  questions 
to  the  computer  pertaining  to  individual 
races. 

Reporters  from  eight  newspapers.  Time 
Magazine,  U.S.  News  and  Newsweek, 
seemed  to  face  constant  deadlines,  scurry¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  between  the  six  moni¬ 
tors — with  the  latest  figures  from  guber¬ 
natorial,  congressional  and  Senate  races — 
and  telephones  and  typewriters.  Through 
the  window  panes,  they  could  see  Barbara 
Walters  and  Jim  Hartz,  David  Brinkley, 
Tom  Snyder,  John  Chancellor  and  Ed 
Newman  perched  on  their  newly-erected 
sets,  with  a  crew  of  hundreds  efficiently 
moving  about  in  a  hectic  pace  in  the  NBC 
election  central  room. 

The  largest  contingency  of  reporters 
came  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times:  five 
from  the  New  York  Bureau  at  6th  Avenue 
and  52nd  St.,  and  four  from  Washington. 

Frank  Jordan,  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  NBC,  was  in  the  newspaper  press  room 
to  answer  any  questions  the  reporters 
had  and  to  help  them  interpret  the  stream 
of  data  distributed  by  NBC  personnel  for 
newspaper  use.  NBC  messengers  acted  as 
copyboys  and  copygirls. 

“It’s  the  smoothest  election  we’ve  ever 
covered,”  said  John  Goldman,  New  York 
bureau  chief  for  the  L.  A.  Times,  who  has 
covered  elections  four  times  now  out  of 
NBC.  “Each  of  us  knew  what  we  had  to 
do.  We  did  a  lot  of  planning  ahead  of 
time.” 

Some  of  the  reporters  covering  elections 
out  of  NBC  were  briefed  the  previous 
Saturday  and  others  Tuesday  afternoon, 
many  ready  for  over  10  hours  of  w'ork. 

Working  on  second-day  stories 

David  Rosenbaum,  New  York  Times 
reporter  from  the  Washington  bureau, 

!  worked  on  a  second-day  story  he  was  to 

I  write  on  the  data,  and  he  fed  some  of  the 

1  data  to  his  office  to  go  into  stories  from 

Times  reporters  out  in  the  field  in  various 
states.  His  story  was  also  to  include  how 
persons  answered  the  polls — ranging  from 
Ford’s  pardon  of  Nixon  to  feelings  on 
bussing  and  abortion.  He  said  he  would 
also  use  some  data  from  the  CBS  network 
also. 

Some  confusion  resulted  over  whether 
NBC’s  computer  “broke  down.”  Jim  Hartz 
said  on  the  “Today”  show  the  following 
morning  that  NBC  had  a  computer  break¬ 


down.  Curt  Block,  an  NBC  press  spokes¬ 
man,  told  E&P  that  “it  really  wasn’t  true. 
Those  who  run  the  computers  told  me 
there  was  a  one-minute  slowdown  some¬ 
time  between  9  and  9:15  p.m.” 

Block  said  that  apparently  too  much 
information  on  the  NBC  polling  “was 
jammed  into  the  computer,  and  with  so 
much  input  a  slowdown  occurred.  But  it 
was  so  minor  we’re  surprised  Hartz  even 
mentioned  it.”  Hartz  had  said  that  NBC 
had  “to  do  much  of  the  figuring  in  our 
heads.” 

With  so  many  charts  and  diagrams, 
the  newspaper  reporters  didn’t  have  time 
to  be  aware  of  the  slowdown  Hartz  men¬ 
tioned. 

Praised  input  facilities 

Derby  said  NBC  spent  $18,000  in  1968 
for  the  equipment  in  the  newspaper  press 
room,  and  an  undisclosed  amount  for  up¬ 
dating  it.  “This  is  the  biggest  year  yet 
in  aiding  the  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Joe  Egelhof,  New  York  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said  his  primary 
purpose  at  NBC  Nov.  5  was  to  act  as  a 
backstop  for  data  to  about  four  writers 
in  Chicago,  supplying  what  information 
they  ask  for.  He  had  to  call  at  1  a.m.  with 
information  on  remaining  Senate  races. 
He  also  kept  Chicago  up-to-date  on  three 
Illinois  Congressional  races  NBC  was  fol¬ 
lowing. 

“I  found  the  actual  counts  I  supplied 
Chicago  were  behind  those  the  Tribune 
had  in  Chicago  from  other  sources,”  said 
Egelhof. 

Mike  Smith,  editor  of  the  Tribune’s 
“Prospective”  section  came  from  Chicago 
to  NBC  to  gather  information  and  write 
an  analysis  of  who  voted  and  why,  and  he 
was  also  interested  in  the  NBC  polling  at 
the  voting  booths. 

“NBC  made  a  big  effort  to  be  nice  to 
us,”  said  Egelhof,  noting  the  special  Elec¬ 
tion  ’74  ash  trays,  coffee,  sandwiches,  do¬ 
nuts  and  other  sweets.  “They’ve  been  ex¬ 
tremely  responsive  to  specific  inquiries  I 
made.  I  think  it  was  definitely  worth  our 
while  to  be  here.” 

Frank  Lombardi,  who  generally  covers 
crime  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
spent  the  night  in  NBC’s  press  room  to 
provide  the  News  with  trend  statistics, 
up-to-date  results  on  races  for  New  York 
State,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  giving 
summary  results  of  Senate  and  guberna¬ 
torial  races  nationwide. 

“  I  fed  to  reporters  the  results,  with  a 
breakdown  on  votes  by  cities  and  subur¬ 
ban  turnout,  votes  by  ethnics  and  eco¬ 
nomic  status.  Figures  seem  to  be  more 
accurate  and  efficient  at  NBC  than  at  the 
wire  services,”  said  Lombardi.  He  gath¬ 
ered  information  also  for  a  second-day 
story  on  why  persons  voted  as  they  did. 

Bill  Chapman,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  from  the  Washington  Post,  was 
working  on  a  demographic  story  out  of 
NBC,  such  as  how  high  and  low-income 
people  voted.  For  his  second-day  story. 
Chapman  said  he  found  the  information 
at  NBC  “very  helpful.  The  information 
had  to  be  understood.  I  really  need  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days  to  digest  it  all,”  he  said.  “I’m 
tired  and  just  want  to  go  to  bed,”  he  said 
around  2  a.m. 

Said  an  NBC  spokesman:  “In  the  old 
days,  there  was  a  deep  resentment  to¬ 
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wards  television  from  the  print  media. 
There  still  is  a  little  bit.  But  this  is  a 
service  we’re  happy  to  provide  to  print. 
They’re  finding  it  very  useful  and  a  valu¬ 
able  function.  The  material  is  here  for  all 
of  us  in  television  and  newspapers  to 
use.” 

Owen  Comora,  NBC  director  of  national 
press,  added  that  he  thinks  “that  kind  of 
cooperation  is  good  to  see.  I  think  the 
media  should  strive  to  work  together  to 
get  the  information  out.” 

‘Just  begun  to  fight’ 

Yelled  Dick  Reston,  “We  haven’t  even 
begun  to  fight  yet.  Hell,  it’s  not  even  11 
p.m.  in  L..\.  They  want  us  to  stay  a  few 
more  hours.”  Reston  was  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  L.A.  Times. 

His  colleague  on  the  Times,  Don  Ii’win, 
who  normally  covers  the  White  House, 
sported  a  button  saying  “reliable  source.” 

Irwin  said,  “Too  bad  you  all  don’t  re¬ 
member  how  we  covered  elections  the  old 
way.  This  is  the  loveliest  way  to  cover. 
The  first  election  I  worked  on  was  in 
1942  for  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
as  a  copy  l)oy,  and  we  used  an  adding 
machine;  did  long  division  backwards. 
Everything  was  screwed  up.  The  city  desk 
sent  a  sheet  from  desk  to  desk  and  we 
couldn’t  read  anything. 

“But  this  is  unbelievable  the  way  w’e 
can  cover  the  election  at  NBC.  Every¬ 
thing  is  tabbed  for  us,”  he  said,  rolling 
up  his  shirtsleeves. 

“How  can  newspapers  really  compete 
with  television  in  election  coverage?” 
asked  Irwin.  “Newspapers  can  perhaps 
present  a  more  complete  picture  on  the 
next  day  than  tv  can,  and  the  day  after 
that.  But  we’ve  got  to  admit  it,  that  the 
night  of  the  election,  newspapers  have  to 
bow  to  television. 

“But  newspaper’s  function  is  to  com¬ 
press  the  news  of  an  election  and  put  it  in 
understandable  form  and  illuminate  on 
what  television  gave  us  on  election  night. 
That’s  where  newspapers  shine,”  said 
Irwin. 

“On  tv  we  can  only  see  one  set  of  fig¬ 
ures  and  one  man  at  one  time  generally; 
but  newspapers  can  lay  out  the  informa¬ 
tion  better  in  more  detail,  and  the  reader 
can  pick  the  stories  he  wants  to  read  on 
the  election,”  said  Irwin. 

He  said  he  thinks  the  paper’s  duty  in  an 
election  is  to  get  the  facts.  “It’s  obvious 
that  tv  can  get  the  facts  faster.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  presenting  the  data  that  ac¬ 
cumulated  all  night  in  a  readable  form.” 

Irwin  then  got  a  call  to  feed  some  in¬ 
formation  to  Times  correspondents  in  Col¬ 
orado  and  Ohio.  Reston  yelled,  “When  are 
they  going  to  declare  Oklahoma?”  Some¬ 
one  else,  “Well,  Bob  Dole  from  Kansas 
made  it  again.  Watergate  didn’t  hurt 
him.” 

NBC  had  photographers  running  around 
taking  pictures  of  all  the  activity,  show¬ 
ing  members  of  the  trade  press  through 
the  control  room.  A  press  spokesman 
noted  that  the  quality  of  pictures  taken 
from  the  tv  monitors  is  better  than  ever 
before  delivered.  “We’ve  eliminated  the 
dots  with  a  special  filter  device.”  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  printed  with  a  new  process, 
Kodak  Supermatic.  Before,  it  took  up  to 
an  hour  for  the  pictures  to  be  printed; 
now  less  than  a  minute. 
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Publisher  profile 

Otis  Chandler  notes 


improvement  in  papers 

By  Jim  Scott 


Journalism  graduates  planning  to  apply 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  might  as  well 
save  their  postage. 

‘‘We  rarely  ever  hire  a  writer  who  hasn’t 
at  least  seven  years  experience  on  a  daily 
paper,”  said  Otis  Chandler,  46,  publisher 
of  the  Times,  who  still  looks  like  the 
shotputter  he  was  at  Stanford  in  1950. 

“We  have  applications  even  from  doc¬ 
tors,  scientists  and  lawyers  w’ho  want  to 
do  their  specialties  for  us,  but  we  seldom 
hire  one.” 

(But  the  Times  does  have  a  training 
school  for  promising  young  writers  and 
authorities  in  other  fields  which,  it  feels, 
might  make  staffers.) 

Speaking  before  a  Western  Newspaper 
Foundation’s  sjTuposium  in  Harrah’s 
Hotel,  Reno,  Chandler  explained  how  he 
captured  many  of  the  nation’s  best  writers 
for  the  Times,  including  those  from  both 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

“Our  editorial  expense  in  1960  was 
$175,000,”  he  said.  “Today  it’s  $2%  mil¬ 
lion.  We  now  have  500  editorial  employes.” 

Otis  wanted  a  liberal  Eastern  Establish¬ 
ment  paper,  and  he  knew  he  had  to  spend 
money  to  make  it. 

Chandler  sees  nothing  wrong  in  group 
publishing. 

“You  need  lots  of  money  today  to  cope 
with  the  spiraling  cost  of  newsprint  as 
well  as  electronic  equipment.  Many  small 
papers  would  go  under  if  they  were  not 
sold  to  well-to-do  publishers,”  he  pointed 
out. 

It’s  rough  even  on  big  papers. 

“Newsprint  is  costing  us  $22  million 
more  this  year,”  Chandler  said.  “We  have 
to  find  some  way  to  make  this  up.” 

As  to  joint  ownership  of  a  television 
station  and  a  newspaper  in  one  town,  as 
the  Times  does  in  Dallas  {Times-Herald 
and  the  CBS  station).  Chandler  said  that, 
if  the  government  rules  against  it,  “we 
would  simply  swap  stations  with  some 
other  city.  In  fact,  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  trading.” 

Newspapers  have  made  great  strides 
in  recent  years  but  Chandler  sees  no  way 
of  replacing  the  carrier  system. 

“We  conferred  with  electronic  engineers 
and  with  major  companies,  as  to  put¬ 
ting  our  paper  on  the  screen  at  home,” 
said  Chandler.  “But  we  run  100  pages 
daily  and  500  on  Sunday.  There  is  simply 
no  other  way  to  give  the  readers  our 
paper  so  cheaply  as  the  10<  daily  charge.” 

Chandler  expressed  disapproval  of 
publishers  who  gobble  up  papers  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  improving  them,  milking  them 
for  all  the  money  they  can  make. 

“And  I  certainly  don’t  want  publishers 
to  tie  up  the  United  States,  as  it  is  largely 
done  in  Japan,  Germany  and  England,”  he 
declared. 

“We’re  going  to  call  upon  you  joumal- 


Ofis  Chandler 

ism  professors  to  provide  us  with  all  sorts 
of  writers  in  future  years. 

“We  need  to  cover  the  media  better, 
look  at  group  ownership,  cable  tv,  forestry, 
population  control  and  many  other  sub¬ 
jects  we’re  not  covering  today.  We  al¬ 
ways  give  our  reporters  the  time  they 
need  to  do  right  on  comprehensive  subjects. 

“Why  when  I  left  Los  Angles  this 
morning,  the  Gay  Liberation  was  picket¬ 
ing  our  plant.  They  tried  to  get  into  the 
lobby.  We’ll  have  to  look  in  this  subject, 
too. 

“I  think  newspapers  are  entering  a 
period  of  excellence.  I  travel  all  over  the 
nation,  and  I  read  a  lot  of  papers.  And 
I’ve  noted  so  much  improvement  in  them.” 

Otis  keeps  in  condition  through  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  and  tennis.  He  is  particularly 
fond  of  surfing,  and  he  and  his  sons 
wing  off  for  Hawaii  when  the  waves  are 
right. 

Chandler  used  to  have  a  weight  train¬ 
ing  room  next  to  his  office.  But  now 
there  is  a  gym  in  the  basement  of  the 
building,  where  employes  can  work  out. 
And  Otis  makes  good  use  of  it. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Marilyn 
Jane  Brant,  whom  Otis  married  in  1951, 
have  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  Nor¬ 
man,  22  and  Michael,  16  and  Cathleen,  19, 
and  Carolyn,  11. 

At  Stanford,  Otis,  a  track  star,  captain¬ 
ed  the  cinder  squad  in  1950,  and  he  was 
president  of  his  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
fraternity. 

“I  didn’t  take  any  journalism  classes  at 
Stanford,”  said  Chandler,  “for  I  knew  I 
couldn’t  leain  anything  from  them.  I  got 
better  journalism  education  by  working  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Times.” 

Instead,  Otis  obtained  his  BA  degree 
in  1950  in  history. 

Versatile,  he  served  as  a  Navy  Midship¬ 
man  in  1946-1948,  and  then  went  in  the 


U.S.  Air  Force  in  1951.  He  came  out  in 
1953  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

From  1953  to  1957,  Otis  was  a  trainee 
in  the  mechanical,  editorial,  circulation 
and  advertising  departments. 

In  1957-58,  he  was  assistant  to  presi¬ 
dent  Norman  Chandler,  his  father;  1959- 
1960,  Times  marketing  manager.  Later 
that  year  he  was  named  publisher. 

Chandler  belongs  to  the  California  Club, 
Dana  Strand  Beach  and  Tennis  Club, 
Southern  California  Safari  Club  and  New 
York  Athletic  Club. 

As  vicepresident  of  the  Times  Mirror, 
Otis  Chandler  must  pay  heed  to  the 
numerous  other  companies  the  paper  owns. 

Does  Chandler  have  any  plans  for 
further  improvement  of  the  paper?  (It 
already  has  news  bureaus  in  24  nations.) 

“None  other  than  the  things  I  said  we’d 
like  to  cover,”  he  replied.  “Of  course,  this 
must  wait  until  the  newsprint  situation 
eases.  Right  now  our  goal  is  to  ration 
newsprint.  Starting  in  January,  the  width 
of  our  Times  page  will  be  reduced  three- 
fourth  of  an  inch. 

“And  we  are  revising  our  makeup  to  a 
six-column  format,  such  as  we  have  been 
using  on  the  first  page.  And  we  will 
slightly  reduce  the  body  and  classified 
advertising  type  faces.  But  the  narrow 
columns  will  have  just  as  many  letters 
per  line  as  do  the  present  ones. 

“By  January,  we’ll  be  all  out  of  hot- 
metal  operation,  too,”  said  Chandler,  who 
then  hopped  into  Bill  Harrah’s  limousine 
to  visit  his  Auto  Museum,  then  to  plane 
back  to  Los  Angeles. 

• 

INAE  sales  course 

A  total  of  173  newspapers  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  “Positive  Selling”  sales 
training  program  and  have  enrolled  3,156 
in  the  courses,  according  to  Sidney  W. 
Bordelon,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising  Executives.  Bor¬ 
delon  pointed  out  that  these  figures  were 
reached  eight  weeks  after  introduction  of 
the  course. 


PUBLISHER— Joe  L.  Allbritton,  the  Houston 
banker  who  invested  some  $12  million  in  the 
Wathingfon  Star-News,  became  publisher  of  the 
paper  on  October  23. 
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Runniiig  the  newsroom 


on  a  ‘module 

By  Bill  Hankins 
City  Editor 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 

It  became  apparent  several  years  ago 
the  familiar  beat  system  most  newspapers 
had  used  could  no  longer  cope  with  the 
changing  needs  of  news  gathering. 

New  beats  were  developing  faster  than 
newspapers  were  adding  reporters.  Among 
those  added  in  the  last  few  years  were 
ecology,  consumerism,  energy,  minority 
affairs,  etc. 

The  beats  also  developed  overlaps  which 
oftentimes  were  confusing  and  unwork¬ 
able. 

To  compensate,  newspapers  began  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  the  team  approach 
— assigning  a  group  of  reporters  to  a 
coverage  area.  While  proving  satisfactory 
in  some  areas,  team  reporting  created 
problems  in  communication;  in  controlled 
and  even  copy  flow,  and  in  wasted  man 
hours. 

Keep  permanent  beats 

Realizing  those  problems  existed,  the 
Times  Herald  created  still  another  system 
— utilizing  the  good  qualities  of  both  beat 
and  team  reporting. 

We  divide  reporters  into  groups  similar 
to  the  .team  approach.  The  difference  is 
that  certain  members  in  the  module  main¬ 
tain  permanent  beats,  while  others  rove 
from  beat  to  beat  as  determined  by  the 
news  activity. 

One  module — government — has  six  re¬ 
porters  and  a  module  leader  who  directs 
the  group’s  day-to-day  activities  (he’s  also 
a  working  reporter  himself) .  The  perman¬ 
ently  staffed  beats  are  City  Hall,  county 
courthouse,  federal  beat  and  education  ad¬ 
ministration.  Two  other  reporters  and  the 
team  leader  rove — going  where  the  news 
flow  is  heaviest. 

Benefits  noted 

The  benefits  are  these: 

A  reporter  is  not  necessarily  locked  in 
on  a  day  in  which  the  beat  is  dead  while 
other  reporters  are  over  extended  because 
their  beats  are  especially  heavy. 

The  rovers  are  familiar  with  each  beat 
and  its  news  sources,  and  can  step  in  with¬ 
out  coverage  gaps  during  vacations. 

Because  the  rovers  are  available,  the 
regular  beat  reporters  in  a  module  can 
step  out  of  the  day-to-day  routines  from 
time  to  time  and  do  research  and  depth 
items. 

The  module  leader  can  in  an  urgent 
situation  station  himself  in  the  office  to 
expedite  a  called-in  breaking  news  event 
from  reporters  within  his  module. 

It  helps  build  future  beat  people  from 
the  rovers  and  help  build  leadership  qual¬ 
ities  in  the  module  leader. 

It  adds  one  side  effect  in  competitive 

(Hiis  report  by  Bill  Hankins  is  taken 
from  a  survey  by  the  APME  Newsroom 
Management  Committee.) 
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situations.  When  a  beat  reporter  from  an 
opposition  paper  has  a  heavy  day  keeping 
up  with  breaking  news,  it  is  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  blow  to  find  three  reporters  from  a 
module  covering  the  same  ground. 

The  modules  are  organized  to  back  each 
other  or  to  intermingle  when  the  need 
arises. 

Six  modules 

The  Times  Herald  has  six  modules: 
government,  spot  news,  news  team  II, 
metropolitan,  special  assignments  and  re¬ 
write.  Each  has  a  particular  function  as  a 
team.  For  instance :  Should  a  crisis  develop 
requiring  immediate  action  by  several  re¬ 
porters,  the  six-man  spot-news  module  is 
dispersed  to  do  the  leg  work,  while  news 
team  II  would  provide  a  desk  man  to  each 
man  in  the  field. 

If  still  more  reporters  are  required,  the 
special-assignments  module  would  be  call¬ 
ed  next,  then  metropolitan  and  then  the 
government  module. 

Each  module  has  a  book  of  guidelines 
to  follow  in  such  instances,  and  a  set  func¬ 
tion  to  perform. 

Saturation  coverage 

One  of  the  module  system’s  advantages 
is  saturation  coverage. 

That  involves  news  team  II,  which  one 
day  a  month  moves  its  six  reporters  into 
City  Hall  assigned  to  major  department 
heads.  Each  reporter  will  spend  several 
hours  picking  the  mind  of  the  department 
head  for  information  and  story  ideas  and 
looking  at  how  his  department  functions. 
From  this,  the  reporter  will  do  any  spot 
news  stories,  then  file  a  report  with  several 
further  story  ideas  about  the  department 
he  studied.  All  this  has  been  done  while 
the  regular  City  Hall  reporter  is  working 
his  normal  beat. 

The  saturation  team’s  reports  and  the 
story  ideas  are  taken  by  the  city  editor, 
then  turned  over  to  the  government  team 
leader  for  follow-up. 

News  team  II’s  saturation  coverage  then 
turns  to  the  county  courthouse  one  day 
each  month  on  a  regular  basis,  the  school 
beat  one  day  a  month  and  the  federal  beat 
one  day  every  three  months. 

Keeps  sources  alive 

This  keeps  ideas  generating.  It  makes 
the  sources  on  the  beat  aware  the  news¬ 
paper  is  interested,  and  gives  both  the 
saturation  team  and  the  regular  beat  re¬ 
porters  a  better  idea  of  what’s  happening 
around  them. 

Another  highly  successful  use  of  the 
module  system  is  this:  We  take  six  good 
ideas  on  the  City  Hall  beat  and  assign  one 
each  to  the  saturation  team  reporters  for 
six  quick  stories  in  addition  to  what  the 
regular  beat  reporter  is  picking  up. 
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The  beat  method  used  in  modules  is  not 
necessarily  the  traditional  beat  system 
under  which  the  reporter  is  responsible 
for  doing  every  story  on  that  beat.  Under 
the  module  system,  the  “beat”  person  is  a 
monitor  of  that  area  of  coverage.  It  is  his 
responsibility  to  recommend  to  the  city 
editor  coverage  of  what  he  sees  happening 
on  that  beat.  This  allows  the  city  editor  to 
assign  coverag^e  of  stories  the  beat  report¬ 
er  might  put  aside  because  he  hasn’t  time 
to  do  them. 

In  this  aspect,  the  module  system  elimi¬ 
nates  jealousies  that  used  to  arise  when 
one  reporter  crossed  another’s  beat  to  get 
a  good  story. 

Communication  is  the  key  to  sound 
operation  in  any  area.  The  modules  stimu¬ 
late  that  communications  and  the  growth 
of  ideas.  For  us,  it  is  a  highly  workable 
system. 

• 

Ford  disallows 
injury  claims 
of  2  newsmen 

President  Ford  has  blocked  efforts  to  in¬ 
demnify  two  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  news¬ 
men  for  injuries  suffered  by  them  during  a 
barrage  of  bullets  fired  by  U.S.  Marines  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  nine  years  ago. 

Congress  had  approved  claims  of  $45,482 
by  A1  Burt,  columnist,  and  $36,750  each 
for  the  widow  and  son  of  Douglas  E.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  photographer,  who  died  of  a  brain 
tumor  in  1971. 

Returning  the  measure  to  Congress,  the 
President  sent  a  message  saying  it  was 
“an  admittedly  tragic  and  unfortunate  in¬ 
cident”  in  which  Burt  and  Kennedy  had 
been  wounded.  Both  suffered  permanent 
disabilities  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
recommended  approval  of  their  claims  for 
emopensation. 

But  Ford  said  the  payment  of  their 
claims  could  set  a  precedent  and  “once  we 
start  down  this  road  it  will  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  turn  back.” 

The  President  noted  that  the  Herald 
men  had  received  free  medical  care  from 
the  government,  full  salaries  and  gpiar- 
anteed  employment  from  the  Herald,  and 
workmen’s  compensation. 

During  the  brief  occupation  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  by  Marines  in  May, 
1965,  Burt  and  Kennedy  entered  the  rebel 
zone  in  a  car  marked  “Press”  in  letters 
seven  inches  high.  They  had  been  assured 
there  was  an  official  ceasefire.  Eighty 
Marine  bullets  hit  their  car. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
the  troops  “affirmatively  demonstrated  in¬ 
experience,  lack  of  professional  poise,  poor 
fire  control  and  a  failure  to  comply  with 
orders.” 

• 

Named  publisher 

David  A.  Schansberg,  35,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Dardanell  Publications,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  has  joinned  the  Malone  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Telegram  as  publisher.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  George  A.  Ohlman,  who  died 
in  June,  1974. 
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‘What  should  we  he  saying 
to  readers  in  the  future?’ 


By  Eugene  C.  Patterson 

At  any  press  gathering,  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  occasions  as  important  as  this 
one,  we  like  to  believe  Walter  Lippmann 
was  talking  about  us  when  he  attached  a 
sacred  and  priestly  calling  to  our  powers — 
“the  power,”  as  he  put  it,  “to  determine 
each  day  what  shall  seem  important  and 
what  shall  be  neglected  is  a  power  unlike 
any  that  has  been  exercised  since  the  Pope 
lost  his  hold  on  the  secular  mind.” 

But  our  prideful  swelling  is  immediately 
reduced  when  we  pick  up  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  this  month  and  find  the 
author  Mark  Harris  urging,  with  tongue 
not  entirely  in  cheek,  that  Americans  quit 
reading  newspaper  writing  because,  he 
says,  “it  talks  too  simplistically,  lacking 
emotional  depth  and  range.  It  lacks  not 
only  a  sense  of  history  but  the  memory  of 
yesterday.” 

“Reporters,”  Mr.  Harris  went  on,  “can¬ 
not  believe  things  they  cannot  instantly 
absorb,  jot  down,  add  up  and  phone  in  .  .  . 
The  media  treat  with  cynicism  and  de¬ 
rision  anji;hing  they  cannot  comprehend. 
The  unspeakable  problems  of  society  re¬ 
main,  not  merely  ignored,  but  effectively 
obscured. 

“Think!”  he  thundered  to  our  readers. 
“Free  yourself  of  your  daily  addiction  to 
someone  else’s  idea  of  where  the  world  is.” 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  my  news¬ 
papers,  Nelson  Poynter,  sent  me  a  brief, 
dry  note  after  he  read  the  Harris  piece. 
He  asked:  “Shall  we  liquidate?” 

I  don’t  think  so,  quite  yet.  But  before 
we  get  on  with  any  self-celebration  we 
may  as  well  recall  another  view  from  the 
intellectual  sector,  this  one  by  Irving 
Kristol,  who  wrote  that  the  newspaper 
profession  “is  in  a  critical  state  of  decay, 
and  .  .  .  doesn’t  know  it,  doesn’t  even  be¬ 
gin  to  comprehend  it.” 

Professor  Kristol  said  if  he  were  asked 
to  sum  up,  “in  one  word,  the  most  notable 
surface  characteristic  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism,”  he  would  reply:  “Amateurism.” 

“A  naive  and  blithe  anti-intellectual- 
ism.” 

“American  journalism  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  an  underdeveloped  profession,”  said 
Kristol,  “its  methods  anachronistic,  its 
habit  injurious,  its  sloth  impenetrable. 
Each  year  the  American  journalist  be¬ 
comes  relatively  more  ignorant  .  .  .” 

And  his  remedy  for  this  backsliding 
was  for  more  journalists  to  “become 
academically  trained  specialists  .  .  . 

equipped  to  make  sense  of  their  subject 
matter.” 

That  would  be  nice.  But  until  we  do 
find  it  possible  to  put  professors  on  the 
police  beat — and  I,  quite  frankly,  like  the 


(This  is  part  of  an  address  by  Eugene 
C.  Patterson,  president  and  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  which  he  gave  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Press  Institute  build¬ 
ing,  Reston,  Va.,  October  24.) 
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idea — we’re  gathered  here  in  the  Virginia 
countryside  this  afternoon  to  warm  a 
house  that  stands  as  a  remarkable  symbol 
of  our  profession’s  commitment  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  have  done  with  what  we’ve 
got  and  to  do  more. 

The  American  Press  Institute  was 
founded  the  year  I  came  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  28  years  ago  and  I  have 
seen  no  single  force  or  agency  that  has 
achieved  more  across  those  years  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  standards  of  journalistic  prac¬ 
tice. 

Nature  of  the  new  news 

As  our  newspaper  professionals  gather 
here  in  years  to  come,  to  ponder  the  han¬ 
dling  of  our  future  problems,  it  seems 
likely  they  will  have  to  cope  with  a  major 
departure:  The  breaking  up  of  the  mass 
audience. 

Newspapers  are  lucky  because  we’ve  al¬ 
ways  been  specialized,  in  an  important 
sense.  We’ve  never  had  true  nationwide 
mass  newspapers.  Instead  we’ve  special¬ 
ized  in  covering  our  own  small  pieces  of 
geography  and  population.  We  offer  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  coverage  of  our  back 
yards,  and  while  our  audiences  may  be 
massive,  they  are  also  special. 

But  I  suggest  the  general  breakup  of 
the  mass  is  not  going  to  spare  newspapers, 
either.  Technology  will  see  to  that.  Our 
pieces  of  the  mass  can  splinter,  and  we’re 
going  to  have  to  manage  that  phenomen¬ 
on,  or  be  managed  by  it.  The  fact  is,  the 
lowering  cost  of  photocomposition  of  type 
is  likely  to  call  into  being  an  untold  num¬ 
ber  of  new  neighborhood  newspapers.  Al¬ 
ready  they  are  biting  into  the  suburban 
circulation  areas  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  laying  a  noose  of  specialized  ap¬ 
peal  around  the  expansion  areas  of  the  big 
papers. 

That’s  well  and  good.  Competition  is 
what  makes  the  big  wheel  turn.  The  more 
newspapers,  the  better  in  a  free  society. 
A  reversal  of  the  shrinkage  in  competitive 
newspaper  markets  can  only  be  welcomed, 
even  if  the  new  enterpreneurs  start  small 
in  picking  off  their  pieces  of  the  peripherj’. 
Those  of  us  publishing  in  the  metropolitan 
centers  deserve  to  be  picked  apart  by  this 
new  phenomenon  if  we  don’t  recognize  the 
need  the  new  papers  are  meeting,  and 
move  to  meet  it  ourselves.  Again,  that’s 
the  beauty  of  competition. 

There’s  no  law  saying  metropolitan 
newspapers  can’t  create  and  insert  local 
papers  into  their  package  to  meet  the  local 
news  and  advertising  needs  of  their  spe¬ 
cialized  suburban  audiences  before  some¬ 
body  else  does.  Many  of  us  are  already 
doing  that.  The  St.  Petersbxirg  Times  pub¬ 
lishes  four  completely  local  papers  each 
day — Manatee  Times,  Pineallas  Times, 
Pasco  Times  and  Citrus-Hernando  Times 
— and  each  is  inserted  into  the  mother 
paper  delivered  in  those  particular  areas. 
Not  only  is  the  reader  served  with  local 


hard  news,  sports  news,  business  news, 
family  news  and  editorials  addressing 
problems  in  his  partitular  area,  but  the 
small  advertisers  are  offered  a  part-run 
ad  rate  to  reach  a  specialized  piece  of  the 
mass  Times  audience.  Surely  we  will  have 
to  keep  devising  new  ways  to  keep  ad 
rates  within  reach  of  the  small  retailer  in 
the  coming  years  when  newsprint  costs 
are  bound  to  force  up  our  full-run  rates  to 
a  point  that  might  decrease  the  size  of  the 
newspaper,  and  reduce  its  consumption  of 
newsprint.  One  thing  seems  sure — if  we 
don’t  meet  the  needs  of  our  readers  and 
advertisers  with  aggressive  innovation, 
competion  is  coming  in  on  us  on  the  wings 
of  computers  and  cold  type,  and  we’ll  de¬ 
serve  the  competition. 

So,  assuming  we’re  smart  enough  to 
keep  our  newspaper  audiences  from  splint¬ 
ering,  what  should  we  be  saying  to  them 
in  the  future? 

New  fields  of  news 

I  can’t  entirely  discount  the  strictures  of 
Kristol  and  Harris. 

There  is  a  third  tier  of  news  coverage  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  risen  adequately. 

The  bottom  tier,  of  course,  is  bland 
coverage  of  establishment  orthodoxy — the 
kind  of  complacement  coverage  that  puts  a 
community’s  newspaper  only  an  AP  fran¬ 
chise  ahead  of  a  well-printed  shopper’s 
guide. 

A  second  tier  to  which  an  encouraging 
number  of  newspapers  has  risen — often 
guided  and  goaded  by  this  very  Institute — 
is  the  skeptical,  courageous  investigative 
realm  which  is  just  as  important  to  police 
performance  in  Indianapolis  as  it  is  to 
presidential  performance  in  Washington. 

Agnew  and  company  tried  to  make  the 
American  press  hunker  like  a  suck-egg 
hound,  but  some  good  newspapers  rared  up 
and  went  over  the  heads  of  such  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  and  did  a  job  of  informing 
the  folks.  That  page  of  journalistic  history 
is  a  particularly  bright  one.  We  have  met 
a  terribly  dangerous  challenge  to  press 
freedom  in  the  last  five  years  and  met  it 
well. 

But  there  is  something  beyond  the  cur¬ 
rent  honorable  newspaper  enthusiasm  to 
catch  a  thief.  There  is  a  third  tier  which 
Mark  Harris  and  Irving  Kristol  with  their 
supercilious  immunity  from  the  real  world 
have  irritated  us  by  invoking.  It  raises  a 
question  of  our  capacity  to  grow  and 
develop  a  greater  skill. 

We  have  not,  in  my  judgement,  ade¬ 
quately  covered  the  evolving  anatomy  of 
the  economic  crisis  afflicting  this  nation 
and  the  world,  and  it  is  surely  the  biggest 
news  story  going,  this  year  and  for  the 
indefinite  future.  We’ve  reached  but  we 
haven’t  grasped,  and  our  readers  must 
sense  the  story  is  too  big  for  us.  And  it 
has  been. 

We  can  cover  wars  and  anti-wars,  but 
can  we  get  hold  of  the  implications  of  the 
entirely  new  world  role  toward  which  the 
United  States  is  moving,  with  diminished 
power  but  increased  tendency  toward  ac¬ 
commodation?  Are  we  smart  enough? 

Do  we  have  the  political  and  economic 
breadth  to  lay  before  our  readers,  plain, 
the  new  combinations  that  may  be  emer- 
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New  Edit/Sef 

Sophisticated  editing  power 
at  a  down-to-earth 
price. 


You’d  expect  to 
pay  a  good  deai  more 
for  an  exciting  video  editing 
terminai  like  our  new  Edit/Set. 

It’s  the  low-cost  unit  with  the 
features  of  the  high-priced  terminals. 
For  example: 


The  15"  screen  displays  20  lines  of  copy 
—up  to  2,240  big,  easy-to-read  characters— 
ready  for  all  editing,  correcting,  and  for¬ 
matting  functions. 


It’s  easy  to  use— the  main  prerequisite  is  an 
understanding  of  proofers’  symbols  and  mark¬ 
up  for  formatting.  A  few  simple  keystrokes  plus 
our  powerful  software  package  directs  the 
Amtror"  mini-computer  in  controlling  com¬ 
plete  editing  and  formatting  operations. 
And  the  2-line  function  field  display  keeps 
the  operator  continually  informed  as  to  the 
last  specified  type  face,  type  size,  line  mea¬ 
sure,  leading,  and  other  format  information. 


It’s  virtually 
impossible  to  acciden¬ 
tally  delete  or  lose  copy.  With 
a  single  keystroke,  the  unique 
"define”  feature  makes  the  unit  of  copy 
(character,  word,  line,  sentence,  or  paragraph) 
pulsate  for  a  visual  double  check  before  per¬ 
forming  any  editing  function. 


It  has  optional  data  storage  of  up  to  100 
separate  variable  length  strings  of  text 
and/or  format  information.  Inserting  stored 
information  into  the  text  is  a  three-keystroke 
operation. 

We’re  sure  you’ll  agree  that  the  Edit/Set 
terminal  offers  the  best  price/performance 
ratio  in  the  business. 


For  the  entire  story  and  a  convenient  demon¬ 
stration,  contact  your  VariTyper  representative 
today.  Or  write  for  our  new  brochure  to 
Varityper  Division,  1 1  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  East 
Hanover,  New  Jersey  07936. 


It  has  a  unique  powerful  automatic  search 
capability  with  up  to  three  searches  in  pro¬ 
gress  simultaneously. 


Advancing  the  state  of  the  graphic  art. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MULTIGRAPH 


VARITYPER  DIVISION 


F'inding  oil  and  keeping  it  flowing 
to  vou  are  vitally  important  toTexaco. 
Blit  equally  important  is  protecting 
the  environment. That’s  why, 
on  many  offshore  drilling  rigs,  we 
ha\  e  imtlerwaterTV’  cameras  on 
call  24  hours  a  day  to  give  us  eyes 
beneath  the  sea. 

.\t  Texaco  drilling  operations 
we’re  interested  in  more  than 


finding  the  oil  you  need. 

VVe  want  to  make  sure  we  don’t 
harm  the  environment  in  any 
way.  So  to  keep  watch  deep  in  the 
(K  ean,  where  a  man  can’t  see, 
we  use  a'fV’ camera  and  run  it  for 
as  long  as  required. 

VVe  also  guard  our  projec  ts  with 
numerous  other  safety  devices 
such  as  adjustable  chokes  for  con¬ 


trolling  pressure,  torque  indicators, 
pit  lev  el  and  flow  devices,  high- 

Kressure  valves  that  protect  against 
lowouts— and  much  more. 

The  names  may  not  mean  much 
to  you,  but  they  contribute  to 
making  our  operations  as  safe  as 
we  possibly  can. 

.Vncl  we  have,  of  course,  the  best 
saf  ety  device  of  all  —  the  concern 


TEXACO  PRESENTS 
AN  UNDERWATER  TV  SPECIAL 


of  the  men  who  know  that  it’s  not 
enough  just  to  find  oil. 

VVe  re  working  to  keep  the  gaso¬ 
line  and  other  petroleum  products 
flowing  to  you  m  the  safest  possi¬ 
ble  way.  That’s  why  every  Texaco 
operation  is  a  24-hour  special.  One 
you  may  never  see— but  it’s  one  of 
the  many  things  we  do  to  get  the 
oil  you  need,  safely. 
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Weekly  editor 


Personalized  approach 
puts  meaning  into  news 


By  Philly  Murtha 

Pidgeon-holing  a  news  product,  which 
may  be  what  advertising  agencies  and 
publishers  try  to  do,  is  not  an  easy  task 
with  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.’s  The  National 
Observer,  a  weekly  which  takes  the  physi¬ 
cal  shape  of  a  newspaper.  It’s  printed  on 
newsprint  and  is  mostly  black  and  white. 
Functionally,  it’s  role  is  more  magazine. 

The  Observer,  with  a  subscription-circu¬ 
lation  of  about  half  million  and  a  pass- 
along  readership  of  about  3.2  million,  has 
a  big  advantage  and  a  disadvantage  in  its 
ambiguous  position,  according  to  Henry 
Gemmill,  its  57-year-old  editor. 

Personal  package 

Because  of  its  unusual  personalized 
package,  Gemmill  stresses,  the  weekly  has 
created  a  rapport  which  many  other  pub¬ 
lications  lack. 

“Any  periodical  is  a  grab  bag.  But  to 
make  it  most  interesting,  we  aim  to  make 
it  intensely  personal,’’  Gemmill  explains. 
The  Observer  intends  to  address  its  read¬ 
ers  personal  interests  “by  finding  stories 
that  interest  our  own  staff  writers,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  very  diverse  staff.” 

Gemmill  says  the  Observer,  which  has 
offices  in  Silver  Springs,  Md.,  handles 
unique  topics.  “There’s  often  a  story  in 
what  keeps  a  writer  awake  at  night.  We’ve 
found  a  lot  of  stories  on  the  man’s  and 
woman’s  role  in  society  that  way,”  he 
said.  And  he  suggests  that  a  lot  of  these 
ideas  find  their  way  to  the  front  page. 

Because  of  the  current  interest  in  the 
consumer,  “Your  Consuming  Interest,”  de¬ 
voted  to  consumer  coping  news  and  arti¬ 
cles,  has  expanded  from  two  to  four  pages. 
“Some  of  it  is  on  how  to  save  a  buck. 
And  some  of  the  ideas  come  right  out  of 
our  staff.  For  instance,  one  writer  wrote 
about  his  own  family’s  attempt  to  start 
an  informal  co-op  to  purchase  fresh  pro¬ 
duce.”  He  said  the  writer  also  told  readers 
how  “you  too  can  do  it,”  and  what’s  more 
remarkable,  how  the  reader  could  save  40 
percent  in  food  costs. 

This  personal  approach  among  Observer 
staff  writers  also  embraces  news  coverage, 
Gemmill  said.  Since  the  Observer  is  a 
weekly  publication,  staff  writers  look  at 
the  news  selectively  and  “emphasize  what 
it  means  to  you  the  reader.” 

Styles  nourished 

Another  element  of  the  Observer’s  per¬ 
sonal  approach  is  that  “the  persons  of 
our  own  writers  show  up.”  Gemmill  said 
the  reader  can  often  tell  a  story’s  writer 
just  by  noting  particular  style,  even  if  the 
story  is  not  by-lined.  Also  he  said,  many 
of  the  Observer’s  readers  have  letter  love 
affairs  with  specific  writers,  whom  they 
relate  to  and  admire  or  disagree  with. 


Encouraging  writers  to  have  their  own 
styles  is  also  developed  and  nourished  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gemmill  by  the  staff  editors. 
“Editors  do  not  run  writers’  copy  through 
a  pate  machine.  Excise  the  mud  but  this 
can  make  the  copy  more  sharply,  the 
writer’s  own,  than  when  it  was  first  writ¬ 
ten.” 

Another  doctrine  in  Gemmill’s  philos¬ 
ophy  of  personal  journalism  is  “never 
write  to  an  audience  of  3.2  million,  or  the 
%  million  subscribers.  Write  to  one  per¬ 
son.  We’re  not  a  football  stadium  nor  are 
we  trying  to  appeal  to  the  mass  audience.” 

A  part  of  this  personalized  philosophy 
that  was  not  planned  is  reader  participa¬ 
tion.  Gemmill  said  readers  for  some 
time  wanted  to  get  into  the  act.  A  young 
graduate  student  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  w’rote  a  letter  to  the  Observer 
stating  that  she  felt  like  she  had  a  re¬ 
lationship  with  other  readers,  and  she 
wanted  to  write.  Another  letter  came  in 
about  the  same  time,  written  by  a  wife 
of  a  rancher  in  the  Dakotas  during  the 
time  when  women  were  picketing  meat 
markets.  She  talked  about  tending  a  sick 
calf  in  the  house.  It  was  a  controversial 
pice,  and  Gemmill  said,  the  Observer  de¬ 
cided  to  run  it  on  the  back  page. 

The  woman  was  paid  for  her  contribu¬ 
tion.  Since  then  there  have  been  a  number 
of  reader-written  pieces.  One  w'as  by  a 
literate  woman  in  her  eighties,  who  wrote 
a  first-hand  account  of  what  it’s  like  to 
get  old. 

Gemmill  said,  the  Observer  ran  a  truck- 
driver’s  highly  technically  documented 
article  about  the  controversy  of  controlled 
speed  limits.  He  supported  the  position 
that  a  driver  can  save  money  and  time 
through  higher  road  speeds. 

It  was  later  found  out  that  the  truck- 
driver  was  a  “fugitive  from  Dun  and 
Bradstreet.”  The  latest  example  of  reader- 
written  contributions  is  a  “hilarious  piece 
on  how  a  woman  decided  to  take  belly¬ 
dancing  lessons. 

At  the  opposite  spectrum  is  the  public 
opinion  article,  “Plebiscites,”  which  at¬ 
tracts  between  10,000  and  71,000  readers 
answers.  One  involved  a  ballot  on  the  5 
percent  individual  surtax.  It  attracted  over 
10,000  readers  who  had  to  clip  coupons 
from  the  Observer,  fill  them  out,  attach 
stamps  and  mail  them. 

On  a  Nixon  issue,  the  Observer  received 
71,000  opinions  from  readers.  “We  fre¬ 
quently  invite  readers  to  write  us  letters 
on  some  questions.”  One  involved  reprint¬ 
ing  an  article  from  the  American  Scholar, 
which  Gemmill  took  on  in  his  own 
editor’s  column  “Post  Scripts.”  He  asked 
readers  for  their  thoughts  on  the  future 
of  the  American  family,  which  again 
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lieve  in  objectivity,  perhaps  as  not  at- 
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The  Plain  Dealer’s  Investigative  Team  (1-Team) 
reporters  know  all  about  blind  alleys.  And  leads 
that  lead  nowhere.  And  tips  that  turn  out  to  be 
worthless.  They’re  all  in  a  day’s  work  when  you’re 
out  to  get  the  lowdown  on  lowlife. 

But  early  in  1974,  they  hit  pay  dirt.  Three 
Cleveland-area  doctors,  they  discovered,  were 
routinely  prescribing  dangerous  drugs.  Without 
obtaining  medical  histories.  Or  compelling  pa¬ 
tients  to  undergo  physical  examinations.  What 
happens  to  these  discredits  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  is  up  to  various  medical  boards.  And 
ultimately  the  courts. 

Another  l-Team  coup:  a  series  of  major  stories 
implicating  several  Cleveland  police  officers  in 


theft,  graft,  prostitution  rings  and  other  activities 
widely  frowned  upon  by  taxpayers.  Shakeups 
followed. 

l-Team  members  refused  to  be  interviewed  for 
this  ad.  Which  is  the  way  it  should  be.  We’re  the 
last  persons  in  the  world  who’d  want  to  blow  their 
cover. 

Right  now,  for  all  we  know,  they’re  staking  out 
a  gin  mill.  Or  linking  a  prostitution  operation  to 
an  otherwise  legitimate  business.  Or  maybe  even 
talking  with  some  pillar  of  the  community  who 
may  prove  to  have  feet  of  clay. 

And  what  they  eventually  uncover  will  be  right 
up  the  alley  of  The  Plain  Dealer’s  million-plus 
daily  adult  readers. 


Represented  nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Offices  in  principal  cities. 


Harris  makes  good 


Bremerton  (Washington)  sun 


-i 


Norwich  (Conn.)  bullltin  ■  Lebanon  (Pa.)  news 


impression  on  mid-size  papers. 


The  Harris  N-1650  press  has  caught  on  fast,  as  witness  these  comments 
from  enthusiastic  publishers  across  the  country. 

“It  has  the  color  flexibility  we  were  looking  for.” 

“Has  all  the  features  we  need  for  peak  operating  efficiency.” 

“Press  installed  and  operating  in  30  days.” 

“Easy  adjustments  and  controls  —  a  real  pressman’s  press.” 

“Top  quality  process  color  on  both  sides  of  the  web.” 

Designed  for  the  20,000  to  75,000  circulation  range,  the  four-plate- 
wide  N-1650  produces  up  to  112  pages  at  speeds  up  to  50,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour. 

For  more  information  on  the  Harris  N-1650,  or  the  four  other  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  in  our  line,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Web 
Press  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 
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to  be  judged  on  good-writing.  “I  would 
censor  one  for  certain  sentiments  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  that  hasn’t  happened  yet,”  Gem- 
mill  said. 

In  creating  the  personal  editorial  pol¬ 
icy,  Gemmill  said  he  and  the  staff  faced 
an  identity  question.  Staff  held  bull  ses¬ 
sions  to  examine  the  state  of  society.  “We 
figured  out  that  alienation  and  lonely 
helplessness  were  key  characteristics. 
Therefore  we  decided  to  become  intensely 
personal. 

“We’re  still  very  much  in  the  news 
business,”  he  emphasized,  but  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent  because  the  Observer  is  a  weekly. 
Because  it  is  a  weekly,  the  Observer  has 
the  time  for  its  staffers  to  dig  deeper,  so 
the  news  coverage  becomes  very  different 
from  the  dailies. 

Emphasis  frequently  is:  “What  news 
means  to  the  family.”  “For  example,  when 
Nixon  quit,  the  Observer  ran  six  pages  in 
front  of  the  newspaper’s  usual  lead  page, 
with  a  poster-treatment  story  on  what 
kind  of  White  House  President  Ford  would 
run,”  Gemmill  related. 

Visual  emphasis 

Art  is  a  particularly  strong  Observer 
concept.  “We  use  it  for  different  effects. 
Sometimes  it’s  crazy  and  humorous.  Some¬ 
times  the  graphics  are  quite  delicate.” 

My  theory  is  that  illustration  is  a 
wave  of  the  future  for  print.  The  camera 
wiped  out  illustration  because  it  was 
cheaper  and  more  vivid.  But  we’re  in  the 
second  round  of  technology.  We  have  mov¬ 
ing  photography,  which  makes  the  still 
photo  look  dead.  It’s  forcing  us  to  circle 
back  to  the  artist.  Only  this  time  it’s  not 
to  illustrate  but  to  symbolize,  “Gemmill  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Because  the  Observer  is  a  second  news¬ 
paper,  even  though  it  looks  like  a  daily, 
Gemmill  said  the  poster  or  cover  concept 
makes  it  look  not  like  a  front  page. 
It  is  a  showcase.  That’s  the  reason  the 
nameplate  was  changed  from  the  banner 
last  March — ^to  look  less  like  a  daily. 

The  Observer  is  a  serious  publication. 
“When  you  write  about  personal  problems 
just  as  downbeat  as  international  problems 
it’s  worrisome  stuff.  It’s  written  with  live¬ 
liness  but  art  can  do  a  lot  to  make  it  less 
brooding.” 

Gemmill  lets  his  artists,  a  lot  of  whom 
are  free-lancers,  do  free-wheeling  stuff. 
“We  let  their  imagination  run  riot.”  Along 
with  this  element,  art  creates  a  form  of 
escapism.  It’s  a  grim  world,  there  has  to 
be  something  to  lighten  it  up;  graphics 
can  do  it,  he  adds. 

What  type  of  reader  peruses  the  Ob¬ 
server?  Gemmill  says  that  from  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  ad  department  and  from  Simmons’ 
research,  and  mail,  the  “average  reader  is 
well-educated  and  pretty  affluent.”  There 
appears  to  be  no  specific  geographic  or  age 
focus. 

Gemmill  believes  the  Observer  is  well 
set  on  its  course;  chang;es  will  come  in 
coverage ;  but  physically  “it’s  there.”  Com¬ 
paring  it  to  sister  publication,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal,  Gemmill  said,  “When  I 


started  with  the  Journal  in  1942,  the 
Journal  had  47,000  subscribers;  it  was  a 
minor  publication  at  that  time.  It’s  come  a 
long  way  since  then.  It’s  found  a  clear 
role.” 

And  that’s  the  way  he  sees  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  growth  pattern.  It  will  be  a 
natural  one.  Gemmill,  the  Observer’s 
“Guru”  says  .  .  .  the  paper  is  granted 
complete  autonomy  by  Dow  Jones.  “In  a 
grander  strategy  of  things,  Gemmill  views 
the  Observer  as  diversification  for  Dow 
Jones. 

The  bold  keystones,  he  said,  are  the 
“Journal,  the  news-ticker  and  Barrens,” 
tied  to  the  business-financial  economic 
cycle.  “Dow  Jones  never  wanted  to  become 
a  conglomerate.  It  is  an  expert  in  putting 
out  news,”  he  adds. 

The  Observer  is  in  no  scramble  to  get 
a  huge  circulation.  It  will  do  it  naturally 
as  the  Journal,  Gemmill  said. 

Editor’s  post 

Gemmill,  who  has  been  with  Dow  Jones 
since  1942,  first  as  a  reporter  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Journal,  and 

Satellite  transmission 
found  technically  OK 

A  test  program  for  sending  pages  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  via  satellite 
transmission  is  proving  technically  feas¬ 
ible. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  and  the  Com¬ 
munications  Satellite  Corporation  (COM¬ 
SAT)  began  testing  the  program  in  late 
August. 

Dow  Jones  held  a  press  conference 
October  22  at  its  South  Brunswick  facility 
to  explain  the  system,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  facsimile  reception. 

In  implementing  the  test  program,  a 
small  earth  station  was  set  up  at  Dow 
Jones’  regional  composition  plant  in  Chi¬ 
copee,  Mass.  Transmissions  from  the 
small  station  go  to  an  INTELSAT  IV 
communications  satellite  in  synchronous 
orbit  22,300  miles  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  relayed  facsimile  data  is  then  re¬ 
transmitted  by  the  satellite  to  a  receive- 
only  earth  station  erected  at  Dow  Jones’ 
production  facility  in  South  Brunswick, 
N.J.  in  six  minutes  and  twelve  seconds. 
The  reproduced  facsimile  is  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  press  plates  for  production  of  the 
pages  in  South  Brunswick.  The  paper  has 
been  sending  about  14  pages  per  evening 
since  the  test  began. 

This  program  follows  preliminary  tests 
conducted  by  COMSAT  and  Dow  Jones 
engineers  at  COMSAT  Laboratories  at 
Clarksburg,  Md.  in  the  fall  of  1973.  The 
present  test,  however,  represents  the  first 
time  that  the  entire  process  from  com¬ 
position  to  the  actual  printing  is  being 
conducted  via  satellite  transmission. 

Conventionally,  Dow  Jones’  South 
Brunswick  plant  receives  facsimile  trans¬ 
missions  of  each  Journal  page  via  a  ter¬ 
restrial  microwave  system.  The  pages  are 
received  on  photographic  film  which  then 
is  used  to  make  lithogrraphic  plates  for  the 
newspaper  press.  Transmission  of  data  by 
satellite  could  substantially  improve  the 
technology  and  economics  of  newspaper 
production  and  distribution. 


who  became  Observer  editor  in  1970,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  last  post  as  Journal  associate 
editor,  says  he’s  had  plenty  of  “assembly 
lines  and  it’s  his  deep  resolve  to  stay  off 
of  anymore,  and  look  forward.” 

As  editor,  he  tosses  out  story  ideas, 
writes  his  column,  and  sometimes  even 
writes  ad  copy.  He  even  once  started  to 
write  a  “funny  detective”  book,  but  when 
the  Observer  position  came  along,  he  didn’t 
finish  it. 

He  is  proud  of  his  50-member  editorial 
staff,  which  includes  three  correspondents 
staffers  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago — ac¬ 
tually  close  to  O’Hare  Airport  and  in 
Boston. 

He  also  feels  that  this  has  been  a  good 
year  for  Observer’s  writers.  Edwin  A. 
Roberts,  Jr.,  won  a  Pulitzer  this  year  for 
distinguished  commentary ;  Barbara  J. 
Katz  won  a  science  award  for  her  expose 
on  I.U.D.’s;  Patrick  Young  was  honored 
by  a  Physicist’s  organization;  Bill  La- 
nouette  won  an  award  this  last  week  from 
the  Atomic  Industries  Forum;  and  the 
Observer  itself  was  griven  an  award  for 
“innovative  journalism”  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism. 


Ground  equipment  being  used  in  the 
satellite  transmission  program  includes 
the  high  resolution  scanners  and  record¬ 
ers,  data  compression  units  and  digital 
communication  (DICOM)  channel  units. 

Under  the  COMSAT-Dow  Jones  satel¬ 
lite  test  program,  specific  information  is 
being  collected,  such  as  bit  error  rates, 
effects  of  varying  propagation  conditions 
and  data  transmission  speeds  under  actual 
operating  conditions. 

After  implementation  of  the  Chicopee- 
to-South  Brunswick  tests,  an  international 
test  is  planned  to  transmit  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  via  satellite,  to  England. 
• 

Heavy  newspaper  ads 
set  for  Brown-Forman 

Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corporation  of 
Louisville  will  be  using  heavy  newspaper 
schedules  to  promote  the  holiday  sales  of 
three  different  liquors. 

A  total  of  230  major  daily  newspapers 
will  carry  ads  for  the  company’s  Canadian 
Mist.  An  additional  225  major  dailies  are 
being  used  to  promote  its  Early  Times 
whiskey,  while  some  75  dailies  will  run 
800-line  or  larger  ads  for  Old  Forester. 

The  three  campaigns  which  include  mag¬ 
azine  and  dealer  kits  will  bill  close  to  $2 
million  for  the  Christmas  sale  season. 
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New  news  fields 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

ging  in  the  world  if,  say,  Italy  and  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Greece  and  Spain  turn  to  Com¬ 
munist  majorities  in  their  governments? 

Food  and  population  stories  are  room- 
emptiers  when  we  take  a  swipe  at  them. 

Have  we  done  our  best? 

There  is  a  reordering  of  American 
society  going  on — in  marriage,  family, 
youth,  religion.  Are  we  capable  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  large  outline? 

The  very  institution  of  a  free  society  is  ,  ■ 

always  in  question,  given  history’s  in- 
variable  verdict  that  authoritarianism 
finally  supplants  self-government.  How  1 1  CO 

good  a  picture  of  reality  are  we  making,  UwC 

on  which  men  may  act  to  adjust  and  secure 
free  systems?  0V6r 

These  are  very  large  questions,  requir¬ 
ing  a  very  long  view  by  the  press  if  we  are  ■  — ^  J 

going  to  cover  the  substantive  matters  llflU 

affecting  our  people.  The  priestly  function 
Lippmann  assigned  us  is  going  to  require  ^4  4 1 

a  little  harder  preparatory  work  in  the  ^  ■ 

seminary. 

The  genius  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  has  been  its  capacity  to  bridge  the 
chasms  in  the  pluralistic  press  and  not  get  tsache 

gummed  up  with  ideology.  It’s  a  place  newspi 
where  people  from  newspapers  of  opposite  samok 

editorial  persuasions  can  gather  to  look  ^ 

together  for  reality.  throug 

A  reality  of  the  future  is  that  we  must  newsp 

take  up  a  greater  burden  than  we  have  “expio 

borne — to  move  toward  a  new  dimension  „ 

of  explanatory  excellence  so  that  we  can  VOtin( 

cover  the  forest  in  addition  to  reporting 
the  trees.  We  aren’t  good  enough  at  that  daily  r 
yet,  and  we’ve  got  to  be  if  a  press  is  going 
to  serve  its  First  Amendment  promise.  We 
cannot  let  the  world  get  too  big  for  our 
minds.  It  is  our  minds  that  must  be  en¬ 
larged. 

I  don’t  really  worry  about  the  press’s 
capacity  to  grow.  I  saw  it  grapple  with 
one  of  the  major  issues  of  history  during 
the  1960s — the  racial  revolution  in  Amer¬ 
ica — and  through  its  news  columns  and 
editorials,  play  a  critical  role  in  changing  attitUC 

and  shaping  the  American  mind  toward  Stud6r 

decisions  that  reality  required.  Any  na-  When 

tion,  and  any  press,  that  can  look  back  on 
3uch  a  monumental  act  of  will  as  this 
nation  achieved,  in  relative  peace,  to  Univei 

change  the  estate  of  a  whole  segment  of  long-f 
its  population,  can  do  anything.  npw<ir 

I  am  a  believer.  Given  the  power  and  .  ^ 

resourcefulness  of  the  United  States,  and  CUmC 
the  educative  capacity  of  a  free  press,  I 
believe  the  severely  dislocated  economy  nubli® 

can  be  mended  and  managed  to  restored  ^ 

strength;  that  the  energy  and  ideals  of  AsSOC 

American  workers  can  be  called  to  selfless  and 

goals;  that  our  institutions  of  government  n©WS[ 

and  politics  can  regain  trust  and  effect. 

But  these  are  very  large  news  stories,  ^  ' 

calling  us  to  a  higher  tier  of  excellence  in  /^\ 

their  telling.  An  illness  of  uncertainty  and  b  VA . 

unhappiness  is  on  the  country  now,  so  it  FOU 
is  fitting  to  say  here  on  our  profession’s 
training  ground  that  we  bear  a  particular 
responsibility  to  illuminate,  with  the  cur¬ 
ative  light  of  fact  and  insight,  those  dark 
comers  of  reality  where  fear  can  grow 
like  a  mold. 
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NEWSPAPER  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 
CLASSROOM 


take  newspaper 
use  beyond  current 
events  to  reach  the 
traditional  objectives 
of  the  American  history  curriculum 

The  Newspaper  in  the  American  History  Classroom  shows 
teachers  how  to  create  their  own  lesson  plans  using  the  daily 
newspaper  as  an  instructional  tool.  The  guide  provides  fourteen 
sample  lesson  plans  based  on  issues  which  have  faced  the  country 
throughout  its  history  and  which  are  still  being  headlined  in  today’s 
newspapers.  Typical  lesson  plans  examine  such  issues  as 
“exploration  and  national  pride,”  “presidential  impeachment”  and 
“voting  rights.” 

The  lesson  plans  illustrate  how  the  teachers  using  the  local 
daily  newspaper  can  help  students  to: 

•  analyze  documents 

•  develop  hypothese 

•  separate  fact  from  opinion 

•  locate  unstated  assumptions 

Since  a  goal  of  education  is  the  development  of  skills, 
attitudes  and  knowledge  which  will  be  useful  for  life,  why  not  teach 
students  to  use  the  newspaper — a  source  of  information  available 
when  school  and  textbooks  have  been  left  behind? 

The  new  guide,  written  by  Richard  F.  Newton  of  Temple 
University  and  Peter  F.  Sprague  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  filis  a 
long-felt  need  for  a  teacher  guide  that  integrates  the  daily 
newspaper  and  the  traditional  objectives  of  the  social  studies 
curriculum. 

The  Newspaper  in  the  American  History  Classroom  is 

published  by  and  is  available  from  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation  at  $1.75  per  copy.  For  information  on  this 
and  other  publications  concerning  the  educational  use  of 
newspapers,  write: 


/A\  M  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation 

Zy~AU  \J  Ul/u  P.O.  Box  17407,  Dulles  International  Airport 
FOUNDATION  Washington,  D.C.  20041 
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An  Editorial 

James  M.  Cox  jr. 

With  the  death  of  James  M.  Cox  Jr.  these  news¬ 
papers  have  lost  an  able  and  valued  leader  and  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him  mourn  the  passing  of  a  respected  colleague  and 
a  responsive  friend. 

Modest  and  self-effacing,  blessed  with  a  sense  of 
humor  which  enabled  him  to  smile  wryly  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  own  as  well  as  his  fellowman’s  foibles, 
Jim  Cox  roused  quickly  to  anger  only  when  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  editorial  integrity  of  his  beloved  news¬ 
papers  were  under  attack.  Then  he  could  be  most 
fiercely  protective  in  defense  even  of  a  liberal  edi¬ 
torial  position  with  which,  as  a  lifelong  conservative, 
he  reserved  the  right  privately  to  disagree. 

“Our  first  obligation  is  to  our  readers,”  he  reas¬ 
sured  a  recently-appointed  young  publisher  in  the 
early  1960’s  following  a  belligerent  visit  from  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  city’s  fat  cats  protesting  page  one 
coverage  of  the  then  widespread  sit-ins  and  demon¬ 
strations.  “Tell  those  guys  to  go  to  hell.  It’s  a  news¬ 
paper’s  job  to  print  the  news!” 

Such  oft-repeated  enunciation  of  —  and  unswerv¬ 
ing  dedication  to  —  the  primary  role  and  raison 
d’etre  of  the  newspaper  in  a  free,  democratic  society 
inspired  loyalty  as  well  as  pride-of-calling  in  his  fel¬ 
low  workers. 

We  shall  honor  his  memory  by  striving  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  he  held  dear. 

—Jack  Tarver 


Front  page  editorial  carried  Oct.  28,  1974  in 


She  ^tlanla  lammi  the  Atlanta  constitution 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew  South's  Standard  Newspaper 


A  BASICALLY  SHY  MAN 


The  Boss  Had  Guts,  Wisdom,  Integrity 


Bear  with  me  for  what  will  be  an  ply  because  he  understood  everything 
emotional  piece.  There  is  no  way  I  you  were  trying  to  tell  him  with  just 
can  write  objectively  about  Jim  Cox.  a  phrase  or  a  sentence. 


He  is  the  man  who 
plucked  me  out  of  an 
obscure  job  and  made 
me,  at  a  few  weeks 
past  33,  editor  of  The 
Daily  News. 


Jif*^ 

foJ^ 


He  is  the  man  who 
stood  by  me  in  all  the  waves  of  con¬ 
troversy,  who  never  flinched  when 
some  of  the  crusading  positions  of  the 
paper  threatened  its  community  sup¬ 
port  and  his  fortune. 


He  is  the  man  who  let  me  take 
many  editorial  positions  with  which 
he  disagreed  when  he  knew  I  felt 
deeply  about  them  and  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  go  any  other  way. 

He  was  a  strong  and  supportive 
friend  when  I  lived  through  personal 
crises.  Given  my  makeup  and  beliefs, 
I  do  not  think  I  could  have  worked  as 
editor  so  long  for  any  other  news¬ 
paper  publisher.  As  a  result,  I  owe 
Jim  Cox  not  just  my  job,  because  he 
picked  me  for  it,  but  my  career,  be¬ 
cause  he  made  it  possible.  That  life’s 
work  has  been  extremely  gratifying 
to  me.  This,  too,  I  owe  to  Jim  Cox. 


And  much  more. 


JIM  HAD  the  fastest  mind  I  ever 
encountered.  A  conversation  with  him 
moved  on  seven-league  stilts,  jump¬ 
ing  quickly  from  subject  to  subject, 
not  t^ause  of  disjointedness  but  sim- 


Until  his  health  became  a  problem 
in  the  last  year  or  so  of  his  life,  he 
visited  all  his  papers  often  and  in¬ 
variably  made  time  for  at  least  one 
lunch  with  me  when  he  was  in  town. 

In  about  45  minutes,  he  would 
cover  the  waterfront.  An  update  of 
all  the  community  problems.  Major 
national  and  international  questions. 
Local  politics.  Personnel  in  the  news 
room.  Circulation.  Just  about  every¬ 
thing  in  the  compass  of  my  job  and  a 
lot  of  things  outside  that  interested 
him  about  which  he  wanted  opinions 
and  information. 

He  had  a  wry  sense  of  humor  that 
made  these  sessions  occasionally  hi¬ 
larious  and  always  fun. 

HE  ALSO  HAD  a  deep  compassion. 
The  personal  problems  of  people  who 
worked  for  him  were  very  real  to 
him.  He  went  to  considerable  lengths 
to  help. 

Jim  was  basically  a  shy  and  in¬ 
tensely  private  man.  He  talked  about 
himself  very  little.  I  never  felt  he 
fully  appreciated  his  greatness  as  a 
newspaperman  or  as  a  human  being, 
and  I  know  the  country  never  ap¬ 
preciated  it.  He  avoided  publicity  and 
never  became  a  public  figure. 

As  an  employe,  I  felt  uncomfort¬ 
able  trying  to  compliment  him  and 
seldom  did.  It  was  too  much  like 


sycophancy  and  anyway  it  embar¬ 
rassed  him,  too.  Once  I  wrote  a  note, 
after  he  had  supported  me  through  a 
lengthy,  personal  ordeal.  Then,  when 
he  went  into  the  hospital  this  year  for 
open-heart  surgery,  I  tried  to  say  to 
him  something  of  what  I  explained  I 
knew  all  his  key  people  felt  about 
him. 

He  cut  that  off  pretty  short,  though 
graciously,  but  seemed  to  appreciate 
it.  His  favorite  way  of  wishing  one 
well  was  a  touch  on  the  shoulder  and 
a  soft-voiced  “God  bless.” 

HE  HAD  GUTS  and  wisdom,  along 
with  a  tremendous  sense  of  humor. 
He  could  speak  eloquently  with  his 
eyes,  often  with  an  amused 
skepticism  when  he  thought  the 
speaker  was  getting  carried  away. 

I  will  always  remember  the  last 
time  I  felt  I  had  to  debate  a  point 
with  him.  I  knew  he  wasn’t  feeling 
well,  and  I  hated  having  to  do  it  but 
thought  it  necessary.  He  listened 
thoughtfully  as  always,  his  eyes  prob¬ 
ing,  occasionally  asking  a  question 
for  clarification. 

Finally,  he  sighed  with  some  resig¬ 
nation  and  said,  “I  think  I’ll  have  to 
go  along  with  you.  My  God,  I’ve  been 
going  along  with  you  for  a  long 
time.” 

“I  know.  Boss,”  I  said,  “and  I  know 
it  ain’t  been  easy.  But  if  it  helps,  I 
sure  thank  you.” 

God,  do  I  thank  him. 


Editor  James  E.  Fain’s  column  carried  Oct.  28,  1974  in  the 
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College  editors  rap 
about  libel  penalty 


A  journalism  teacher  arguing  for  the 
independence  of  the  campus  press  de¬ 
clared:  “Let  the  students  learn  by  their 
mistakes.” 

“Fine,”  said  a  young  editor,  “but  I  don’t 
want  to  learn  journalism  in  court.” 

Other  campus  editors  in  a  rap  session 
on  the  legal  responsibilities  of  newspaper 
publishing  indicated  their  concurrence  in 
that  remark. 

The  discussion,  one  of  many  that  kept 
several  hundred  members  of  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  on  the  go  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Hollywood,  Fla.  (October 
24-26),  brought  out  that  some  campus 
paper  editors  and  staffs  who  went  down 
the  road  of  financial  independence  in  quest 
of  complete  editorial  independence  have 
suddenly  realized  what  it  means  to  be 
sued  for  libel. 

The  high  cost  of  legal  defense  itself,  let 
alone  the  possibility  of  a  stiff  monetary 
penalty,  has  made  some  of  the  neophyte 
editors  wish  they  had  faculty  advisers 
again,  commented  more  than  one  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  informal  sessions. 

But,  they  also  heard,  the  job  of  advisor 
to  the  student  press  isn’t  a  coveted  one  any 
more  because  of  the  liability  to  law  suits 
arising  out  of  reckless  journalism. 

This  situation  was  pointed  up  specifical¬ 
ly  in  a  seminar  chaired  by  Richard 
Chesteen,  adviser  to  the  Pacer  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  who  teaches  con¬ 
stitutional  law'. 

If  the  adviser  is  a  paid  member  of  the 
faculty  or  administrative  office  at  the 
college,  Chesteen  noted,  he  automatically 
becomes  vulnerable  to  legal  negligence  ac¬ 
tion  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  avoided 
censorship  and  a  libelous  statement  is 
published. 

Also,  students  were  told,  the  adviser 
finds  himself  in  a  perilous  situation  if  he 
insists  on  being  conscientious  and  reads 
all  copy  before  publication.  If  he  insists  on 
changes  he  can  be  haled  into  court  for 
prior  restraint  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

“The  role  of  adviser  is  a  terror,”  Ches¬ 
teen  remarked. 

He  cautioned  that  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  tightened  the  libel  guide¬ 
lines  which  had  been  relaxed  by  the  'New 
York  Times  ruling  10  years  ago.  “You 
must  consider  your  local  constituencies 
and  make  reasonable  assessments  in  re¬ 
spect  to  your  right  to  print  what  you 
please,’”  he  advised. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  how  we  see  it,”  Ches¬ 
teen  said.  “It’s  how  others  see  it.  But  you 
can’t  set  out  to  pacify  everyone.  You  have 
constitutional  rights  but  you  have  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  some  of  your  community  is  going 
to  get  upset.” 

One  question  in  respect  to  libel  defense 
that  appeared  to  be  bothering  student 
editors  was  whether  the  chancellor  of  a 
university  would  be  considered  a  “public 
person”  who  could  not  sue  unless  there 
was  proof  of  deliberate  malice  or  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth. 

Likewise,  some  editors  asked,  are  campus 
newspapers  dealing  with  public  issues? 


The  worst  problem  of  censorship  was 
experienced  by  a  girl  editor  who  related 
how  the  printer  of  her  paper  took  it  upon 
himself  to  black  out  private  parts  of  the 
anatomy  in  some  interesting  pictures  of 
streakers. 

In  matters  of  obscenity,  the  young 
editors  mulled  over  the  Supreme  Court 
doctrine  that  acknowledges  different  com¬ 
munity  standards.  Some  contended  that  the 
standard  of  taste  in  a  university  com¬ 
munity  permits  pornography  that  is  held 
within  the  context  of  the  news.  Thus,  they 
said,  photos  of  nude  streakers  did  not 
violate  any  law,  but  the  problem  with  some 
was  that  local  judges  have  stricter  views 
than  those  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

“Out  big  hangup,”  said  an  editor  of  a 
paper  supported  by  student  fees,  “is  that 
we  don’t  have  enough  defense  money  to 
take  our  case  up  to  the  higher  courts.” 

Another  group  rapped  about  the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  obtain  backing  from  the  professional 
editors  when  First  Amendment  protection 
is  asserted.  Of  immediate  concern  was  in¬ 
clusion  of  campus  publications  in  laws 
that  shield  reporters  claiming  a  confiden¬ 
tial  privilege  with  news  sources. 

By  coincidence,  a  copy  of  the  Advance- 
Titan,  a  University  of  Wisconsin  news¬ 
paper  on  display,  carried  a  letter  from 
David  A.  Yuenger,  editor  of  the  Green  Bay 
Press  Gazette,  complimenting  the  editor 
for  invoking  the  state’s  new  anti-secrecy 
law  by  sending  a  reporter  to  cover  a 
meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council. 

Topics  in  the  rap  sessions  were  reflected 
in  other  items  in  the  exhibited  papers.  For 
example,  there  was  a  correction  notice 
that  read:  “The  quote  by  D.  ...  B.  ...  in 
last  week’s  issue  was  incorrect  as  he  was 
not  interviewed.” 

And  there  was  the  story  of  an  editor 
who  resig^ned  because  he  wouldn’t  compro¬ 
mise  his  ideas  for  successful  functioning 
of  the  paper.  However  he  supported  a 
candidate  for  the  editorship  with  whom  he 
disagreed. 

Another  editor  was  reported  to  have 
been  ousted  by  vote  of  the  Media  Board 
because  he  had  unilaterally  decided  to 
hold  out  a  half  page  of  classified  ads  to 
get  room  for  a  story  he  deemed  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Edward  H.  Wentworth,  editor  of  the 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  presented  the  1974  Pacemaker 
Awards  jointly  sponsored  by  the  ACP  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  He  and  three  members  of  the 
Sun-Tattler  staff  judged  the  entries. 

The  winners: 

Twice  weekly  or  more — Northern  Star 
of  Northern  Illinois  University  and  North 
Texas  Daily  of  North  Texas  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Weekly  or  less — The  Pacer  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  and  Auburn  Plains¬ 
man  of  Auburn  University. 

Junior  college  —  Valley  Star  of  Los 
Angeles  Valley  College  and  Catalyst  of 
Miami-Dade  Community  College. 


Place  one  call  on  “hold”  and  dial 
another,  using  only  one  line. 


TVansfer  calls,  without  an 
attendant’s  help. 
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Communicate,  with 
a  Bell  System  PBX. 


Add  a  third  person  to  a  call. 


Learning  to  operate  the 
push-button  consoles  is  a  snap. 


The  Bell  System’s  family  of  PBX’s  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  any  business.  This 
equipment  is  built  to  Bell  System  standards  of  dependability,  and  backed  by  Bell 
System  maintenance,  available  locally.  Your  Bell  Communications  Consultant  will 
help  you  choose  the  model  and  options  that  fit  your  present  needs  exactly.  As  your 
business  grows,  compact  plug-in  modules  make  expansion  easy. 

At  AT&T  and  your  Bell  Company,  we  know  the 
efficiency  and  profit  of  your  business  depend  on  good  liCcUr  jrOll* 

communications. 


Hi 


James  Lawless,  credit  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  since  1965 — 
elected  president  of  the  Advertising  Media 
Credit  Managers  Association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

C.  Sumner  Stone,  Philadelphia  Daily 
Netvs  columnist — named  the  M.  Lyle  Spen¬ 
cer  Visiting  Professor  in  the  S.  I.  New- 
house  School  of  Public  Communications, 
Syracuse  University,  for  the  spring  1975 
semester. 

<i<  *  * 

John  McHugh,  formerly  with  Chicago 
Today — joined  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  University  Communications  at  North¬ 
eastern  Illinois  University  in  Chicago. 

it  tt  i^ 

William  Dwight  Jr.,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram — elected  president  of  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association;  James  R. 
Costello,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun-Joiimal — 
vicepresident;  and  George  J.  Gladding, 
general  manager,  Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.) 
Times-Argus — secretary. 

♦  *  * 

Mrs.  Leila  K.  Newhouse,  widow  of 
Donald  R.  Newhouse,  general  manager, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers — named 
first  woman  member  of  board  of  directors. 
Third  National  Bank  of  Hampden  County, 
Springfield.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simon  Kirshen,  have  announced  Mrs. 
Newhouse’s  engagement  to  attorney  Carl 
S.  Salmon  Jr.  of  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  An 
early  summer  wedding  is  planned. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Manning — appointed  book 
editor,  Boston  Globe. 


NEED  INFORMATION? 


Kawasaki’s  Motorcycle  Factcenter  is 
your  central  source  for  information  on 
motorcycles.  Motorcycles  and  the 
environment.  Motorcycles  and  the 
energy  crisis.  Legislation.  Safety.  His¬ 
tory.  Personalities,  trends  and  any¬ 
thing  else  about  the  world  of  two 
wheels  and  a  motor.  Call  us. 


1062  McGaw  Ave.  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705 

Factline:  (714)  979-5552 


news-people 


A  FORD  IN  TULSA'S  FUTURE — Henry  Ford  (right),  board  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  steps  off  his  aircraft  to  be  greeted  by  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  (center),  Tu/so  Tribune 
president,  and  James  L.  Knight  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  as  Ford  arrived  to  dedicate  the 
new  glass  plant  Ford  Motor  Company  put  in  operation  in  Tulsa.  Knight,  having  visited  some 
of  the  west  coast  Ridder  newspapers  that  would  be  involved  in  a  Knight  Ridder  merger  was 
flying  east  and  usually  overnights  with  the  Joneses  when  his  schedule  permits.  Knight  stayed 
over  for  the  plant  dedication  and  attended  a  reception  and  dinner  the  Joneses  hosted  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  at  Tulsa's  Southern  Hills  Country  Club. 


Gerald  M.  Healy,  former  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican,  and,  more  recently,  public  relations 
director,  American  International  College, 
Springfield — appointed  director.  Spring- 
field  Civic  Center. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Church,  a  journalist  and  interior 
designer  for  more  than  10  years — joined 
the  Home  magazine  staff  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  as  an  associate  editor. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  B.  Lowy,  27,  news  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman — ^to  the 
Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  e  * 

Larry  Freeman,  71,  farm  reporter  and 
suburban  management  representative  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune — 
retired.  He  was  president  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
1950,  while  publisher  of  the  National  City 
News. 

e  *  » 

Richard  A.  Phillips,  previously  with 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  and 
James  Mitchell,  formerly  with  Charlotte 


Observer — to  the  San  Diego  Union  as  fi¬ 
nancial  writers.  Edgar  Page,  former 
makeup  editor,  Sacramento  Union — to 
copy  reader  at  the  Union.  Michael  Davis, 
previously  with  Baltimore  Sun — to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment. 

*  e  Hr 

Clyde  K.  Osborne,  garden  editor,  rural 
life  editor,  and  state  news  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer — to  editor  of  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  (N.C.)  Times  of  Brevard. 

*  «  * 

Dr.  D,  Wayne  Rowland,  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  Drake  University 
since  1969 — resigned  to  devote  full  time  to 
caching.  No  successor  was  named. 

*  * 

Richard  W.  Barnett,  credit  manager. 
Courier  Journal  and  Louisville  Times — 
named  “Advertising  Media  Credit  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Year”  by  the  Advertising  Media 
Credit  Executives  Association. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  L.  Whiting  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  bureau  at  Singapore  for 
Associated  Press,  succeeding  Peter 
O’Loughlin,  now  chief  of  bureau  at 
Sydney. 
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in  the  news 


John  Potts,  business  manager,  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal — named  vicepresident  for 
operations.  RoLLiE  Hyde,  ad  director — to 
director  of  sales  and  marketing.  Fred 
Hall,  retail  ad  manager — to  ad  director. 
Charles  Campbell,  circulation  manager 
— to  circulation  director.  RoY  Wariner, 
camera  room  foreman — ^to  production 
superintendent. 

*  *  * 

William  Pulsifer,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union — 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Associated  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Rick  Rosen — named  managing  editor  of 
the  Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening  Citizen. 

*  *  m 

John  B.  Roughan,  ad  director,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun — elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association. 

«  *  * 

Tams  Bixby  III,  publisher  of  the  Mus¬ 
kogee  Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat — 

elected  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Society 
for  Crippled  Children. 

*  if  * 

Robert  Smith,  Lesher  Newspapers — 
elected  president  of  Cal  Western  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association. 

*  * 

Gene  Casey,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times — to 
regional  vicepresident  of  Consumer  Divi¬ 
dends  Inc.,  Rutland,  Vt.,  an  ad  firm  pro¬ 
viding  group  marketing  and  promotional 
services  to  retailers. 

*  *  * 

Hampden  H.  Smith  III,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader — appointed  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va.  Robert  C.  Al- 
RIDGE,  formerly  makeup  editor  of  News 
Leader — promoted  to  news  features  editor. 
Walter  K.  Amacker,  previously  women’s 
section  makeup  editor — named  makeup 
editor  for  the  newspaper. 

m  <¥  * 

Jimmie  Cox,  46,  editorial  writer  since 
1957 — named  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  replacing 
Travis  Foster,  who  requested  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  devote  more  time  to  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Jack  B.  Tinsley,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/news  technology — selected  Boss 
of  the  Year  by  the  PBX  Club  of  Fort 
Worth. 

If  *  if 

Ray  L.  Townsend,  business  manager  of 
the  Killeen  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald — named 
publisher,  succeeding  J.  C.  Gresham,  who 
retired  after  serving  as  publisher  for  20 
years. 

*  *  * 

Janis  L.  Griffin,  religion  news  writer 
for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader — to 
the  Washington  Post’s  religion  depart¬ 
ment.  Lynne  Robertson — named  religion 
writer  for  the  News  Leader. 

«  *  * 

Larry  H.  Israel,  president,  Washington 
Post  Co. — designated  by  Pulse  Inc.  as  its 
Man  of  the  Year. 


James  A.  Groth,  32,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze — pro¬ 
moted  managing  editor  of  the  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News-Pilot,  succeeding  Robert  F. 
Beck,  former  editor-manager  of  the  News- 
Pilot,  who  recently  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News. 

*  *  * 

Bernie  Wischer,  53,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  since 
1965 — to  sales  promotion  manager,  a  new 
post.  Robert  A.  Huninghake,  34,  adver¬ 
tising  customer  relations  manager — ^to  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager,  and  Eugene  K.  Drew, 
most  recently  head  of  production  services 
— to  customer  relations  manager. 

*  *  « 

Promotion  of  three  editorial  executives 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
were  announced  by  Donald  C.  Wilder, 
editor  of  the  paper.  Richard  W.  Carlisle, 
formerly  news  editor — to  associate  editor; 
Edward  R.  Querzoli,  formerly  executive 
city  editor — to  managing  editor;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Cady,  formerly  sports  editor — to  as¬ 
sistant  manager  editor. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  E.  Meade,  assistant  plant  mai\- 
ager — promoted  to  plant  manager  of  Som¬ 
erset  Publishing  Co.  in  Somerset,  N.J. 

♦  ♦  * 

Scott  Johnson,  previously  with  West¬ 
ern  States  Associates  in  Los  Angeles — 
joined  the  western  ad  sales  office  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  L.A. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  Debo,  editor,  Ottumwa  (la.) 
Courier — retiring  November  20  on  his 
30th  anniversary  with  the  paper.  Debo 
will  begin  new  duties  as  director  of  public 
information  with  Indian  HI'.is  Community 
College. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Kimball,  a  recent  graduate  of 
American  University — joined  Donrey  Me¬ 
dia’s  Washington  news  bureau  as  man¬ 
agerial  assistant. 

*  * 

Jack  D.  Loftis,  features  editor,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle — named  assistant  managing 
editor,  features. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Carey,  circulation  manager 
of  the  New  York  News  since  1970 — pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  director.  Carlton  F. 
Rosenburgh  Jr.,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager — ^to  director  of  operations,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  production  department,  newsprint 
transportation  and  laboratory  activities. 
Francis  R.  Walsh,  production  manager 
since  1969 — named  production  director. 
James  W.  Artz,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager — to  circulation  manager. 

*  *  * 

Teresa  P.  Eaton,  24,  a  1974  graduate 
of  Tennessee  Technological  University — 
joined  the  ad  staff  of  the  Clarksville 
(Tenn.)  Leaf-Chronicle.  TiM  Ghianni,  22, 
previously  with  a  Nashville  pr  firm — to 
the  sports  staff. 

*  *  « 

Joel  Wiesman,  former  metropolitan 
editor  and  political  columnist  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times — to  head  the  Washington 
Post’s  new  Midwest  bureau  in  Chicago. 
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Walter  N.  Thompson,  former  reporter, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune — to  supervisor 
of  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 

District  news  bureau. 

*  *  « 

Charles  T.  Sharpe,  former  general  and 
co-operative  ad  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  to  display  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Flint  Journal.  He  succeeds 
Carl  J.  Koch,  who  has  been  named  com¬ 
munity  services  coordinator. 

*  *  * 

Richard  I.  Halvorsen,  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune — 
elected  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Aquatennial  Association,  which  holds  a 
mid-July  festival. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Carl  A.  Pisano,  28,  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  New  Jersey  edition  of  the 
N.Y.  News — rejoined  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Home  News  as  Sunday  editor. 

*  *  « 

Talmadge  a.  Campbell,  a  nine-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  South  Bay  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze — appointed  city  editor,  succeeding 
Jerry  Reynolds,  who  was  promoted  ear¬ 
lier  to  managing  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  J.  Read  Jr.,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Woodbridge  (N.J.)  News  Trib¬ 
une — appointed  as  a  writer  in  the  com¬ 
munications  department  of  the  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  Plans  of  Rhode  Island. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Mollins  and  Dal  Warrington 
were  named  assistants  to  Arch  Macken¬ 
zie,  chief  of  bureau  for  Canadian  Press 
at  Ottawa.  Donald  Angus,  CP  wire  editor 
at  Toronto — appointed  executive  assistant 
with  responsibility  for  detailed  planning 
of  coverage  of  the  Olympic  Games  at  Mon¬ 
treal  in  1976.  Joseph  Dupuis,  head  of 
CP’s  Ontario  legislative  team  in  Toronto 
— appointed  business  editor,  succeeding 
Irving  Whynot  who  took  a  position  with 
the  Canadian  Bankers’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Annette  Samuels,  former  senior  editor 
of  Tuesday  Publications — appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Harlem-based  Commu¬ 
nity  News  Service. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Akers,  president  of  the  Data 
Processing  Division  of  IBM — elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Home  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  Akers 
is  a  brother-in-law  of  William  Boyd,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  company  and 
associate  publisher  of  the  Home  News. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Audet — appointed  president  and 
general  manager  of  Le  Soleil,  Quebec 
City. 


n  tjd, 

Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
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for  Mongrel  type ; 


When  specifying  Bookman  for  typesetting  you 
don’t  always  get  Bookman.  Occasionally  you  may 
find  Mongro.  It’s  noticeably  different  but  you  set¬ 
tle  for  it.  The  next  assignment  calls  for  Bookman. 
Now  you  know  it’s  Mongro,  but  this  time  you  win 
Foolmex.  It  looks  like  Mongro  which  in  a  manner 
resembles  Bookman,  with  peculiarities.  It  may  be 
too  late  to  change  but  it’s  not  what  you  wanted. 

From  Bookman  to  Mongro  to  B'oolmex — caught 
in  a  triple  play  and  you  are  out — time  and  talent. 
There  is  no  need  to  buy  bastardized  typography. 
Specify  genuine  Mergenthaler  type,  properly  de¬ 
signed  and  bom  legitimately.  Mergenthaler  does 
not  debase  the  original  typeface,  because  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown,  a  hybrid  rarely  preserves  the 
fragrance  of  pure  letter  form.  Mergenthaler  faces 
are  not  purloined,  are  authentic  throughout  the 
world;  and  remember  the  Mergenthaler  library 
includes  all  ITC  faces. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

(516)  694-1300 


The  folks  who  invented  the  Linotype  present  the  Linocomp. 
It’s  an  important  money -saver.  Linocomp  is  a  multi-purpose 
table-top  phototypesetter . . .  actually  a  no-nonsense  “photo¬ 
graphic  typewriter”  that  can  change  your  entire  type  life 


style  with  just  the  flip  of  a  lever. 
Linocomp  is  inexpensive  to  buy 
and  operate — probably  the  most 
economical  and  fastest  way  to 
break  into  print!  Ask  for  it. 


Linocomp 

A  Breakthrough  In  Low-Cost 

Multi-Purpose  Phototypesetting 


Mergenthaler  puts  together 
composing  needs  at  a  savings! 


Software 
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Promotion 

Marketing  director  gives 
advice  to  promotion  mgrs. 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Newspaper  promotion  managers  were  The  program  ran  13  weeks  on  a  corn- 
advised  bv  Richard  I.  Halvorsen,  director  mercial  tv  station  and  consisted  of  65  tapes 


of  marketing  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune  that  most 
effective  promotions  and  presentations 
need  to  be  made  with  the  manager’s  par¬ 
ticular  market  in  mind,  without  fanfare 
and  the  fancy  “magic  lanterns”  motif. 

He  told  the  Central  Region  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  recently 
in  Minneapolis  that  all  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  must  have  at  least  one  person  who 
writes  well,  and  in  many  styles;  speaks 
well  and  reads  a  speech  well,  and  to  know 
how  or  be  able  to  design  arresting  art  as 
well  as  keeping  up  with  trends  in  advertis¬ 
ing  art  copy. 

Other  attributes  necessary  are  that  the 
person  knows  his  product  (the  newspaper) 
and  how  he  can  best  serve  the  users  of  the 
particular  publication. 

Admitting  that  these  are  some  of  the 
basics  of  the  promotion  man’s  job,  Halvor¬ 
sen  said  that  frequently  these  basics  are 
cast  aside  in  the  heat  of  a  particularly 
strong  campaign  and  if  this  happens, 
there  should  be  an  immediate  return  to 
the  primary  functions  that  make  promo¬ 
tion  move  effectively  at  all  times. 

Other  important  factors  that  should  be 
inherent  are  the  knowledge  of  how  to  dem¬ 
onstrate,  dramatize  and  sell  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  a  newspaper  against  other  me¬ 
diums,  how  to  cope  with  lifestyles  that  en¬ 
croach  on  newspaper  readership. 

Thus,  the  real  challenge,  Halvorsen  said, 
is  the  ability  to  apply  the  basics  of  promo¬ 
tion  artfully  and  intelligently  and  adjust 
them  to  fit  new  situations,  previously  un- 
solvable  problems  and  to  the  tough  task 
of  ringing  up  new  sales  records  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising. 

Learning  via  color  tv 

Approaching  a  new  dimension  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  David  Henes,  promotion 
director  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  described  a  series  of  summer  work¬ 
shops  he  arranged  with  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity  for  teachers,  some  of  whom  were 
desirious  of  completing  the  work  for  extra 
college  credits. _ 

Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  II  probably  want  to  insure  yourself  against 
libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violation  .  up  to  a  maximum  Beyond  that, 
the  risk  may  be  more  than  you  II  want  to  take. 

That  s  where  we  come  in  We  II  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a  program 
You  II  get  quick  action  from  the  one  of  our  5  U.S 
offices  which  is  nearest  you  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Houston. 


over  that  period.  Some  of  the  talent  for 
the  programs  was  provided  by  the  Free 
Press,  which  paid  overtime  to  those  who 
appeared  on  taped  sessions. 

In  addition,  Henes  arranged  for  a  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  newsletter  to  be 
provided  the  participating  teachers  and 
the  Free  Press  ran  an  advertising  supple¬ 
ment  explaining  the  plan  and  what  the 
advantages  were. 

The  programs  took  the  form  initially  of 
an  explanation  of  the  role  the  newspaper 
plays  in  the  community,  how  news  and 
news  features  are  handled,  plus  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments,  also  how  it  is  possible 
to  position  the  newspaper  product  against 
the  competition  of  radio  and  tv. 

Henes  described  the  project  as  a  “real 
test  of  the  basic  use  of  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  programs,  using  the  medium  of 
color  tv  to  get  many  points  across  the 
teachers.” 

Once  the  tapes  are  run  through  they  can 
again  be  shown  at  training  sessions.  These 
particular  tapes  were  turned  over  to 
Wayne  State.  The  taped  programs  ran 
Monday  through  Friday  during  daytime 
hours.  The  tv  station  that  aired  the  pro¬ 
grams  advised  Henes  that  studies  showed 
there  was  a  daily  audience  of  10,000. 

Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh,  public  relations 
director,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
reported  on  Metro  Newsbeat,  a  system 
which  embodies  contact  with  high  school 
rooms  and  news  rooms,  which  Cavanaugh 
said  saves  the  time  of  newsmen  going  to 
schools  to  explain  how  a  newspaper  is 
produced. 

Students  hear  of  problems 

Via  phone  at  certain  periods,  teachers 
and  students  are  apprised  of  how  and  why 
certain  opinions  of  the  newspaper  were 
arrived  at  and  other  intricacies  of  news 
room  operation.  These  calls  are  taped 
for  use  in  112  Minneapolis  area  schools 
and  provide  more  depth  information  than 
one  or  two-day  school  clinics.  Minority 
students  appear  to  get  more  out  of  such 
tapes  than  in  clinics  and  the  students  in 
general  enjoy  them. 

The  program  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Star’s  news  personnel  and  one  phase 
is  led  by  a  former  Star  editor,  William 
Greer,  who  makes  it  a  point  to  personally 
talk  to  students  in  the  Star  building  on 
how  to  solve  the  newspaper  pro'blems.  The 
effect  of  this,  Greer  said,  is  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  leaves  the  building  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  has  been  counseled  by  men 
who  encounter  various  problems  every  day 
and  solve  them  over  the  course  of  putting 
out  several  newspaper  editions  a  day. 
Photo  crews  of  the  Star  also  work  with 


the  students.  A  student  is  loaned  a  camera, 
develops  his  own  assignments  and  takes  as 
many  pictures  as  he  desires.  Each  gets 
proofs  of  his  pictures  and  can  then  make 
layouts  of  what  he  considers  a  complete 
assignment. 

Greer  then,  privately,  does  a  critique  on 
a  student’s  work.  There  is  no  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  student  and  no  disciplinary 
tactics. 

In  one  course,  two  advisers  of  the 
public  school  system  took  a  Greer  course 
along  with  students.  Greer  said  he  and  his 
helpers  have  attempted  to  offer  students 
and  advisers  professional  advice,  there  be¬ 
ing  nothing  of  this  nature  in  high  schools. 
He  schedules  his  week  to  meet  with  each 
student  one  day  each  week.  Two  of  the 
students  he  has  worked  with  are  employed 
by  the  Star  editorial  department. 

• 

Panax  logs  drop 
in  9-month  profit 

Panax  Corp.,  newspaper  publisher  and 
printing  firm,  reported  sharply  lower  prof¬ 
its  in  the  third  quarter  and  nine  months. 
Revenues  increased  in  both  periods. 

Earnings  slumped  to  $11,876,  or  1  cent 
a  share  in  the  quarter  from  $196,181  or 
17<  a  share  in  the  same  quarter  last  year. 
Included  in  the  1973  earnings  were  ex¬ 
traordinary  items  amounting  to  $81,984,  or 
It  a.  share. 

Revenues  in  the  quarter  were  $6,888,- 
606,  up  from  $6,646,575  last  year. 

For  the  nine-months  profits  plunged  to 
$31,971,  or  3^  a  share  from  $498,937,  or 
43<‘  a  share.  Nine  months  revenues  rose  to 
$20,362,182  from  $18,653,042  last  year. 

• 

New  ARF  president 

Edgar  A.  Roll,  formerly  circulation 
sales  director  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 
was  elected  to  the  full-time,  paid  posi¬ 
tion  of  president  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  Roll  succeeds  Paul  E. 
J.  Gerhold. 


"DON'T  MISS  THIS  ONE,"  S.  P.  Swanion 
tells  Grand  Prize  Winners  Linda  and  Frank 


Kopec  of  Chicago  as  they  prepare  to  visit  Expo 
'74  World's  Fair  in  Spokane  as  guests  of  the 
Spoketman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 
Swanson  is  business  manager  of  the  Spokane 
newspapers,  sponsors  of  the  national  contest 
that  brought  the  Kopecs  to  Spokane.  Kopec, 
associate  media  director,  Needham,  Harper  & 
Steers,  Chicago,  and  his  wife  went  to  West 
Germany  from  Spokane,  also  part  of  their  grand 
prize  winnings.  The  Spokane  newspaper  contest, 
staged  earlier  this  year,  drew  2,000  entries. 
Eight  couples  from  around  the  country  won  a 
trip  to  Expo  '74  and  other  travel  opportunities. 
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Advertising  scene 

Unemployment  situation 
clouds  classified  outlook 


ment  Service  computer  job  bank  by  de¬ 
preciating  the  value  of  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

“The  average  metropolitan  daily  had 
about  10  percent  of  its  total  revenue  com¬ 
ing  from  help  wanted  ads  in  1974.”  he 
said.  This  kind  of  bureaucratic  meddling 
is  something  that  bears  watching. 

• 


According  to  reports  received  by  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  it  appears  that  the 
classified  business  in  1974  will  be  second 
only  to  the  1969  linage  total. 

The  linage  outlook  for  1975  is  bearish 
for  the  big  metro  dailies,  especially  if  the 
unemployment  rate  stays  at  6  percent. 

Fred  V.  Gabriel,  president  of  ancam 
and  classified  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  &  Sentinel,  looks  for  30  to 
40  percent  of  classified  linage  in  big  metro 
dailies  coming  from  the  help  wanted  classi¬ 
fication  next  year.  If  6  percent  unemploy¬ 
ment  continues  through  all  of  1975,  there 
would  be  a  30  to  40  percent  loss  in  help 
wanted.  Another  %  percent  unemployment 
on  top  of  6  for  all  of  next  year  would  see 
help  wanted  losing  50  to  60  percent  from 
the  1974  base. 

Other  1975  possibilities:  Automotive 
should  show  an  improvement  over  1974, 
possibly  in  the  5  to  10  percent  range.  Real 
estate  (homes)  for  sale  hopefully  may 
show  a  small  (5  percent)  improvement 
over  1974  because  of  federal  financing  as¬ 
sistance. 

Merchandise  for  sale  will  probably  not 
change  much  since  it  is  a  rather  static 
classification  group.  Apartment  rentals  is 
heavily  dependent  on  “local  conditions,” 
but  generally,  with  new  construction  far 
down,  Gabriel  concludes  that  rental  ads 
will  not  be  in  larger  demand  in  1975. 

Automotive  linage  for  1974,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  will  be  generally  about  10  percent 
down  from  1973;  real  estate  for  sale, 
about  5  percent  off,  merchandise  for  sale, 

5  to  10  percent  off.  Most  newspapers  lost 
linage  on  apartments  for  rent,  although 
results  were  mixed. 

Change  to  10  Columns 

Gabriel  commented  on  changing  from  a 
9  to  10  column  classified  page  format  is  a 
simple  11.1  percent  rate  increase,  Gabriel 
said.  About  90  percent  of  all  classified  lin¬ 
age  originates  from  business  and  indus¬ 
try  sources,  so  there  will  obviously  be  an 
adjustment  to  this  increase.  He  added: 

“If  you  simultaneously  reduce  the  type 
size  to  accommodate  11.1  percent  more 
type  on  the  page,  you’ve  not  gained  the 
full  advantage  of  the  change  and  the 
reader  will  have  a  tough  time  reading  the 
smaller  type.” 

Gabriel  took  issue  with  a  Department 
of  Labor  study  prepared  by  a  research 
company  which  found  that  “the  main  rea¬ 
son  .  .  .  for  help  wanted  ad  columns  seems 
to  be  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  a  small  number  of  large  firms, 
private  employment  agencies  and  national 
advertisers.” 

“Though  the  job  seeker  is  sometimes  the 
beneficiary,  want  ads  cannot  at  this  point 
be  regarded  as  a  genuine  open  market 
place  that  functions  with  the  convenience 
of  the  job  seeker  as  its  central  concern.” 


Gabriel’s  view  of  this  is  that  in  the 
free  enterprise  system,  classified  ads  are 
obviously  serving  the  advertisers  and  the 
readers  better  than  any  other  communica¬ 
tions  service  .  .  .  “or  we  wouldn’t  have  the 
ads  in  our  newspapers.” 

Gabriel  believes  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  finding  is  an  attempt  to  build  up  the 
importance  of  the  United  States  Employ- 


Trading  stamp  offer 

The  Chicago  County  Press  in  Lind- 
strom,  Minn,  is  offering  subscribers  free 
Gold  Bond  trading  stamps  for  new  or  re¬ 
newal  orders.  The  readers  are  given  the 
choice  of  500  free  stamps  for  a  one  year 
subscription  or  $1  off  the  regular  price  if 
stamps  are  not  wanted. 


What - 

do  you 

caUit? 

Aword  game  for  word  numgers 


It  is  often  surprising  to  find  out  how 
difficult  it  is  to  come  up  with  the  right 
name  for  what  appear  to  be  common¬ 
place  things. 

Like  the  item  on  the  right.  Suppose 
you  were  interviewing  a  person  smok¬ 
ing  such  a  pipe,  what  would  you  call 
it? 


Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  These  Trademarks  should  only 
be  used  to  identify  our  products.  The 
list  includes  diesel  engines,  lift  trucks, 
scrapers,  off-highway  trucks  and 
track-type  loaders. 

We’d  appreciate  it  if  you  used  our 
name  only  where  it  properly  applies. 


Or,  what  about  the  machine  on  the 
left?  Suppose  you  had  to  describe 
such  a  machine  backfilling  dirt  around 
a  new  water  main.  What  would  you 
call  it?  The  proper  generic  name  is 
“track-type  loader,”  sometimes  called 
“crawler-loader”  or  “tractor-shovel.” 
Don’t  let  the  color  confuse  you.  Peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  assume  if  it’s  a  yellow 
tractor,  it  was  made  by  Caterpillar. 

Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  registered 

v__ _ 


Thank  you. 

As  for  the  pipe,  any  Sherlock  Holmes 
buff  will  tell  you  it’s  called  a 
“calabash.” 


Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  •  Load¬ 
ers  •  Scrapers  *  Engines  •  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Cattrpillar,  C*l  and  O  art  Tradamarkt  of  Catorpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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NOW... SYSTEMS  FROM  SAXMAYER  FOR 
_  CUSTOM  MAILROOM  DESIGNS 

y  design  a  mailroom  layout  and  recommend 

components  —  especially  for  automated  and  consis- 
^  ////  handling  of  inserts.  Our  equipment  and  designs 
///  can  do  a  great  job  for  your  newspaper.  Call  or  write 
/  ///  to  discuss  your  needs  without  obligation. 

A  Saxmayer  Specialist  will  give  you  full  details. 


MODEL  S  242t 
I.  to  r.  feed  shown. 


MODEL  S  2«e  TANDEM 
Cross  ties  for  heavy 
inserts,  maximum  security. 


■  New  Ten^o-Matic  Control  compreaees  bundles  with  over  one  ton  of  pressure  for 
greeter  bundle  secieity.  ■  Feeder  car  nnounted  on  lifedme  Ihfiear  ball  bearings.  ■  Cen¬ 
tral  lubrication  to  main  points.  ■  Heavy  duty  ^uctural  steel  frame.  ■  Push-button  con¬ 
trol  console.  ■  All  this  plus  ths  ss^sty,  economy  and  ecology  advantages  of  twkiel 


The  Saxmayer  family  has 
grown  into  a  rugged  line 
of  reliable  tying  machines 
to  meet  the  high  per¬ 
formance  demands  of  to¬ 
day’s  mailrooms.  This  new 
bread  includes  the  out¬ 
standing  new  S-2400  Series 
Automatics  —  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  output  of 
high  speed  presses  and 
inserting  machines.  Four 
different  floor  plans  available 
depending  on  your  require¬ 
ments. 


Model  SRB.  Manually  fed.  Ties 
bundles  or  rolls  with  or  without 
compression.  Operator  seiects 
cycle  desired.  Ties  up  to  16"  bun- 
dies  with  sisal  or  poly  twines. 
Mounted  on  steei  casters  for 


Model  810  Table  Top  Tyer  is  most 
versatile  mailroom  unit  in  the 
Saxmayer  famiiy.  Ties  rolls  or 
bundles  up  to  10"  high  with  extra 
strength  poiyester  twines.  Auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  to  bundle  shape 
and  size.  Cross  ties  small  half¬ 
fold  bundles  securely.  Ideally 
suited  where  light  bundles  are 
generated.  Weighs  only  58  lbs. 
Available  with  caster-mounted 
cabinet  for  easy  mobility. 


Model  EM.  Smallest  of  the 
Saxmayer  family.  Designed  for 
tying  singie  rolls  up  to  5"  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Widely  used  by  circulation 
departments  and  dealers.  Com¬ 
pact  and  easy  to  operate. 


Model  S-1100  Utility  Tyer.  Ideal 
for  back-up  of  automatic  systems, 
or  for  manual  handling  operations. 
Ties  bundles  or  rolls  up  to  20" 
high  with  heavy  duty  sisai  or  poly 
twine.  Simpie  to  operate,  easy  to 
maintain. 


★  See  us  at  Booth  1837 
PRINT  74  Show,  Chicago 
McCormick  Place— 
Nov.  16-25,  1974 


SAXMAYER  TYERS  ARE  AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  SAXMAYER  REPRESENTATIVE  OR  MAILROOM  ARCHITECT. 

/V  NATIONAL  BUNDLE  TYER  C0./318W.  Adrian  St.  / 

‘  P.O.  Box  10,  Blissfield,  Mich.  49228,  U.S.A.  / 


Phone:  313/486-2164 


A  Division  of 
SOS  Consolidated,  Inc. 


Serving  Newspapers  Over  60  Years 
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NEW  HOME  of  fh«  Fort  Collins  Colora¬ 
doan  (loff)  and  fhe  interior  layout 
(above). 


MODULAR  MAKE-OVER 


‘Open’  versus  ‘modular’  look 


There  would  be  nothing  (except  a  four- 
foot  “wall”  in  some  areas)  separating  the 
production  area  from  the  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising,  business  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments. 

To  lessen  the  anticipated  problem,  car¬ 
peting  was  installed  in  all  of  these  areas; 
the  bookkeeping  machine  would  be  housed 
in  a  separate  room  adjacent  to  the  vault. 
For  the  newsroom,  a  sound  cover  for  the 
single  Teletype  was  leased  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

The  worry  then  was,  would  the  perfor¬ 
ators  still  be  too  noisy. 

The  question  was  not  to  be  satisfactor¬ 
ily  answered  until  the  first  day  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  new  building.  Yes,  they  became 
the  principal  sound  factor,  but  not  dis- 
tractingly  so.  They  were  a  “comfortable” 
noise,  no  more  distracting  than  type¬ 
writers  or  the  muffled  rattling  of  the 
Teletype.  In  short,  no  problem. 

The  press,  a  56-page  Goss  Urbanite, 
was  enclosed  behind  cement  block  in  the 
single-floor,  25,000-square-foot  building. 
No  distraction  here,  either;  only  a  soft 
rumble. 

Perhaps  the  open  concept’s  greatest 
plus  came  in  employee  acceptance.  Morale 
shot  up  when  the  74  full-time  employes 
moved  from  their  dingy,  cramped  quarters 
downtown  to  the  bright,  open,  color-keyed 
new  building — with  a  view  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies.  (The  color  combination  is 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


distractious 


The  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan  is  in  a  new 
building  that  combines  two  somewhat  new 
concepts  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

First,  it  is  located  well  outside  the 
downtown  business  district  (where  it  had 
been  for  a  century),  and  secondly,  it  pre¬ 
sents  an  open,  almost  wall-less  operation 
inside. 

“We  were  somewhat  apprehensive  about 
both,”  recalls  Robert  S.  Lee,  publisher  of 
the  Coloradoan,  a  15,000-circulation  six- 
day  daily  which  is  a  member  of  Speidel 
Newspapers  Inc.  But  the  fears  of  “public 
acceptance”  of  the  newspaper’s  location 
proved  needless;  customers  seemed  to  have 
no  reluctance  to  travel  to  the  new  plant. 
Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  more  traffic 
than  ever.  “After  all,”  notes  Lee,  “people 
drive  downtown,  anyway,  and  they  seem 
not  to  mind  driving  a  little  farther.”  Re¬ 
porters  were  farther  from  City  Hall  and 
the  Courthouse — but  closer  to  the  hospital 
and  State  Patrol  headquarters. 

Worries  about  the  open  interior  centered 
mostly  on  noise  control. 


Con — 

Partitioning 


gives  staffers 


Pro — 


Open  concept 
results  in  few 


more  privacy 


The  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier  Times 
newsroom  has  gone  “mod.” 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  clothing  or 
hair  style  at  the  60,000-circulation  seven- 
day  daily  in  Levittown,  Pa.,  between 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  N.J. 

The  latest  wrinkle  for  the  innovative 
Courier  Times  is  in  furniture.  The  changes 
are  bright  and  different. 

S.  W.  Calkins  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Calkins  Newspapers  (four  in  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia,  one  each  in  New  Jersey  and  Florida) 
and  general  manager  of  the  Courier  Times, 
instituted  a  replacement  program  which 
has  seen  the  traditional  “open”  newsroom 
give  way  to  sectionalized  partitions. 


Module  newsrfmm 


Instead  of  a  large  room  marked  by  two 
dozen  desks,  evenly  spaced  around  a  cen¬ 
tral  core  city  desk  with  everyone  in  clear 
view  of  everyone  else,  the  Courier  Times 
now  has  Sunday,  sports,  living,  night  side, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


New  ultraviolet 
exposure  systems 

Illumination  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Sunny¬ 
vale,  California  has  introduced  two  ultra¬ 
violet  (UV)  exposure  systems  for  offset 
and  photopoljTner  plates.  The  new  models 
are  Mark  VI  and  Mark  VII. 

The  pushbutton-operated  double  truck 
model  is  Model  VI  and  can  expose  more 
than  100  offset  or  photopolymer  plates  per 
hour.  The  platen  for  loading  two  plates 
measures  30"  x  40"  and  accommodates  2 
plates,  side  by  side,  or  one  2-page  news¬ 
paper  plate.  While  two  plates  are  being 
exposed  the  operator  can  load  two  addi¬ 
tional  plates. 

With  most  presensitized  diazo  coatings, 
two  3  kilowatt  light  sources  (super  high 
pressure  mercury  capillary  lamps)  process 
the  plates  in  less  than  one  minute.  Me¬ 
chanical  cycle  time  of  less  than  8  seconds, 
permits  exposure  of  more  than  100  offset 
plates  per  hour. 

Circuitry  is  designed  to  accept  light  in¬ 
tegrators  and  the  system  has  instant  start, 
instant  off  capabilities  requiring  no  cool¬ 
down  between  exposures. 

The  model  Mark  VII  is  also  a  UV  sys¬ 
tem  and  does  everything  the  model  Mark 
VI  does  except  it  exposes  only  one  17"  x 
24"  plate  at  a  time.  A  single  operator  can 
expose  45  or  more  dry  photopoljuner  or 
offset  plates  per  hour. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  selling 
hot  type  machinery 

The  New  York  Times  placed  an  ad  in 
its  Sunday  sports  section  November  3 
offering  “used  but  serviceable  composing 
and  engraving  machinery”  for  sale. 

The  ad  said  the  Times  was  selling  the 
equipment  because  the  paper  was  “convert¬ 
ing  to  new  automated  processes.” 

Among  the  items  offered  for  sale  at  “ex¬ 
tremely”  reasonable  prices  were  linotype 
machines,  multiface  perforators  with 
counting  magazines  and  printers  key¬ 
boards,  thintype  gliders,  saws,  and  maga¬ 
zines. 


Closed  concept 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


city  desk  and  reporters  divided  by  walls  of 
four,  six  and  eight  feet  in  height. 

Each  department  editor  has  an  area 
that  combines  both  working  and  office 
space,  thanks  to  a  variety  of  table  areas, 
overhead  and  wall-hung  filing  cabinets, 
typing  tables,  desk  tops  with  deep-well 
storage  room  as  w’ell  as  a  conventional 
drawer  for  the  ever-needed  pencils,  paper 
clips,  rulers  and  erasers. 

The  partitions,  manufactured  by  Modern 
Partitions,  Inc.,  of  Holland,  Mich.,  come  in 
a  spectrum  of  colors.  The  Courier  Times 
now  is  a  splash  of  orange,  green,  yellow, 
ivory  and  brown-paneled  walls. 

Also,  some  of  the  partitions  which  sepa¬ 
rate  different  departments  are  of  Plexi¬ 
glass,  enabling  reporters  and  editors  to 
“see  through”  for  some  eyeball  to  eyeball 
communications. 

Each  reporter  has  a  private  or  semi¬ 
private  working  space  which  contains  a 
desk  top  hung  from  the  wall  partition 
and  providing  eight  square  feet  of  work 
surface. 

There  is  also  a  typing  table  for  the  IBM 
Selectric,  at  least  one  overhead  file  cabinet 
providing  storage  for  books,  manila  fold¬ 
ers  and  old  notes.  In  addition,  the  report¬ 
ers  can  attach  little  “boxes”  underneath 
the  file  cabinet  to  hold  their  copy  paper. 

The  city  desk,  with  room  for  seven,  is 
U-shaped  against  the  wall  dividing  the 
news  and  composing  rooms. 

City  desk  unit 

It  will  be  partially  enclosed  by  Plexi¬ 
glass  walls  when  completed.  However,  the 
desk  people  have  visual  sight  of  virtually 
all  reporters. 

Calkins  said  the  switch  to  mod  was  un¬ 
dertaken  for  two  reasons.  One  the  new 
furniture  provides  capability  of  handling 
many  more  people  in  the  same  amount  of 
floor  space,  thus  allowing  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion  of  personnel. 

Under  the  old  desk  arrangement,  the 
Courier  Times  had  space  for  36  people. 
The  night  staff  shared  desks  with  day  side 
reporters  and  the  night  city  editor  had  to 
use  city  desk  as  home  base. 

Also  stringers  for  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  had  to  use  desks  belonging  to  person¬ 
nel  in  other  departments.  This  often  led 


to  confusion,  lost  papers  of  importance 
and  general  discontent  of  the  regular 
staffers  with  the  parttimers. 

Now,  the  night  staff  has  its  own  area 
for  five  people  and  sports  has  a  special 
mini  conference  room  which  seats  six  cor¬ 
respondents.  There  also  is  a  conference 
room  adjacent  to  the  managing  editor’s 
office  which  can  accommodate  four  to  six 
persons  comfortably. 

Thus,  the  new  arrangement  takes  care 
of  50  people  and  there  still  remains  room 
for  expansion. 

Privacy  provided 

The  second  reason  was  to  allow  each 
reporter  and  editor  a  degree  of  privacy 
which  w’as  lacking  before  when  visitors 
to  the  plant,  walking  by  the  various 
desks,  w’ould  interrupt  the  concentration 
of  the  reporters. 

The  partitions  now  separate  the  pedes¬ 
trian  walkway  areas  from  the  newsroom 
personnel. 

The  use  of  partition  furniture  began  in 
the  composing  and  circulation  departments 
a  year  ago.  It  also  will  include  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  departments  in  the 
future,  Calkins  said. 

Along  with  the  new-look  furniture,  the 
Courier  Times  newsroom  has  w'all-to-wall 
carpeting,  except  for  the  walkway  areas 
which  are  vinyl  tile  for  easier  movement 
of  janitorial  equipment  and  supplies. 

Installation  of  the  carpet  has  been  a 
boon  in  that  it  reduced  the  noise  level  in 
the  newsroom  tremendously. 

All  power  lines  come  down  from  the 
ceiling  and  are  hidden  in  posts  two  and 
three  quarter  inches  square. 

The  Courier  Times  also  has  replaced  its 
telephone  system  from  the  conventional 
PBX  to  a  push-button  console  which  also 
includes  “call  director”  boxes  in  each 
department. 

In  the  newsroom  it  is  located  at  city 
desk.  It  allows  desk  personnel  to  switch 
incoming  calls  to  various  reporters,  put  a 
call  on  hold  when  a  reporter  is  tied  up, 
answer  calls  in  other  news  departments 
when  they  are  unmanned  and  to  set  up 
conference  calls  involving  more  than  two 
persons. 

Newsroom  personnel  understandably 
were  apprehensive  when  the  modular  fur¬ 
niture  project  was  broached,  figuring  it 
would  be  impossible  to  operate  without  in¬ 
stant  visual  communications. 

That  mental  block  has  been  overcome 
and  when  bugs  in  the  new  phone  system 
are  worked  out,  the  Courier  Times  news¬ 
room  people  will  be  firmly  into  the  21st 
century  office  world. 


Open  concept 
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William  Ginsberg  Associates  ENGINEERS 

DESIGNERS  •  CONSULTANTS 

A  complete  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over  50  years 

•  Long  range  planning  •  Departmental  studies 

•  New  buildings  •  Process  equipment  studies 

•  Alterations  and  additions  •  Materials  handling  layouts 

331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  •  212-687-C 


deep  blue,  gold,  a  soft  green  and  a  red- 
orange.  Even  the  press  is  multi-colored). 
Department  heads’  offices  do  not  detract 
from  the  open  concept  since  they  are  en¬ 
closed  in  glass. 

Desks  and  other  furniture,  which  had 
been  a  mixture  of  none-too-pleasant  colors, 
were  repainted  and  re-upholstered  to 
match  their  respective  departments. 

Total  cost  of  the  new  facility  was  about 
$1,700,000. 
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there  is  only  one  processor 
that  lets  one  man 
produce  90  plates  an  hour 
...autmnatically 


i 


The  Letterflex  System  290  automatically  performs  all  steps  of  the  platemaking  process. 
With  one  machine,  one  operator  can  produce  three  photopolymer  plates  every  two  minutes. 

If  other  systems  could  match  this  production,  they’d  need  three  operators  and 
three  additional  exposure  machines.  The  Letterflex  System  can  save  you  up  to  $40,000  a  year 

in  labor  costs  alone... automatically. 

For  additional  savings,  our  unique  air  knife  developing  procedure  eliminates  wash/rinse 
operations.  Plumbing,  drains  and  liquid  disposal  procedures  are  no  longer  needed.  Excess 
polymer  is  collected  for  waste  solid  disposal...  automatically. 

What’s  more.  Letterflex  plate  costs  continue  to  decrease  dramatically. 

Increased  production,  proven  economy,  guaranteed  quality,  total  reliability,  full  service  support. 
Only  the  Letterflex  System  290  gives  you  all  these...  automatically. 

For  details  and  specific  figures  on  savings,  contact  us  now. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS,  W.  R.  GRACE  G  CO..  CAMBRI DGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  02140 
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. . .  makes  letterpress  make  sense 
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Glossary  of  new  technology  names  and  terms 

By  Earl  W.  Wilken 


In  the  last  ten  years  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  seen  the  in- 
trc^uction  and  adoption  of  a 
number  of  new  technology  con¬ 
cepts. 

These  concepts  haw  been  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  past  by  way  of 
non-system  hardware  and  pres¬ 
ently  with  first  generation  type¬ 
setting,  classified  and  front-end 
(newsroom)  systems. 

Although  a  number  of  glos¬ 
saries  are  available.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  compiled  this  up¬ 
dated  version,  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  from  Computer  Terms  for 
the  Typographic  Industry,  pub¬ 
lished  by  International  Typo¬ 
graphic  Composition  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Graphic  Arts  Glossary,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Singer  Corporation; 
Words  of  the  Computer  Age, 
excerpted  by  Newsweek  and  from 
other  selected  authorities. 

Final  installment  next  week. 
The  second  installment  follows: 

JUMP 

A  departure  from  the  normal  sequence  of 
executing  initructiont  in  a  computer. 

KEYPUNCH 

A  keyboard  actuated  device  that  punches 
holes  in  a  card  to  represent  data. 

KERN 

To  kem,  or  kerning,  is  to  tuck  a  letter  under 
the  overhang  of  another,  such  as  the  lower 
case  a  under  the  capital  T  so  as  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  white  space  between  characters. 

LANGUAGE 

A  set  of  representations,  conventions,  and 
rules  used  to  convey  information. 

LATENCY 

The  time  required  to  locate  the  first  character 
of  a  location  in  storage.  Calculated  as  access 
time  minus  work  time. 

LEADING 

Spacing  between  lines  and  paragraphs. 

LIBRARY  ROUTINE 

A  program  or  subroutine  which  is  stored  in 
executable  format  on  an  auxiliary  storage  de< 
▼ice  and  is  available  on  call. 

LIGATURE 

Two  or  more  letters  cast  together  on  one  body, 
as  ff,  fi.  fl. 

LIGHT  PEN 

A  pen-like  tube  containing  a  photocell  which, 
when  directed  at  a  cathode  ray  tube  display, 
reacts  to  light  from  the  display;  the  response 
is  transmitted  to  the  computer  and  text  in 
the  data  store  may  be  deleted  or  inserted. 

LINE  PRINTER 

A  drum,  chain  or  CRT  printer,  which  is 
usually  capable  of  printing  a  complete  line 
of  characters  in  one  cycle  of  operation.  The 
whole  line  is  formed  within  the  computer  be¬ 
fore  commencement  of  printing.  The  continu¬ 
ous  stationary  advances  line  by  line  and 
extra  space  is  permissible  between  the  lines  of 
data.  High-speed  printers  are  presently  re¬ 
garded  as  those  printing  at  spe^s  of  about 
1,000  lines  and  more  per  minute. 

LOAD 

In  programming,  to  place  data  into  internal 
borage. 

LOADER 

A  service  routine  designed  to  read  programs 
into  internal  storage  in  preparation  for  their 
execntion. 

LOCATION 

Looady,  any  place  in  which  data  may  be 
rtored. 


LOG 

To  record  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  such  as 
beginning  and  end  of  a  program,  on  some 
output  device,  usually  the  console  typewriter. 

LONGITUDINAL  PARITY 
CHECK 

A  parity  check  performed  on  the  bits  in  each 
track  of  magnetic  tape  or  punched  tape.  For 
this  check,  the  parity  bits  generated  for  each 
of  the  tracks  are  recorded  simultaneously  at 
the  end  of  each  block  in  the  form  of  a 
**longitudinal  check  character**  which  is  re¬ 
generated  and  checked  when  the  block  is 
read.  Synonymous  with  track  parity  check. 

LOOP 

A  sequence  of  instructions  that  is  executed  re¬ 
peatedly  until  a  terminal  condition  prevails. 

MACHINE  INSTRUCTION 

An  instruction  that  a  machine  can  recognise 
and  execute. 

MACHINE  LANGUAGE 

A  language  that  is  used  directly  by  a  compu¬ 
ter.  Thus,  a  **machine  language  program**  is 
a  set  of  instructions  which  a  computer  can 
directly  recognise  and  execute,  and  which  will 
cause  it  to  perform  a  particular  process. 

MACHINE  LEARNING 

Pertaining  to  the  ability  of  a  device  to  im¬ 
prove  its  performance  based  on  its  past  per¬ 
formance.  Related  to  Artificial  Intelligence. 

MACRO  INSTRUCTION 

A  single  instruction  which  is  expanded  to  a 
predetermined  sequence  of  instructions  during 
the  assembly  of  the  program.  The  number  of 
instructions  in  the  expansion  may  vary  de¬ 
pending  on  information  which  may  or  may  not 
be  passed  along  by  the  original  instruction. 

MAGNETIC  CORE 

Main  frame  memory  whereby  bits  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  changing  the  polarity  of  a  material 
capable  of  being  magnetised.  Usually  desig¬ 
nated  as  “on**  or  “off**,  “0**  or  *‘I**. 

MAGNETIC  DISC 

A  flat  circular  plate  with  a  magnetic  surface 
on  which  data  can  be  stored  by  selective  mag¬ 
netisation  of  portions  of  the  flat  surface. 

MAGNETIC  DRUM 

Magnetic  recording  medium  using  a  magnet¬ 
ically  coaled  metal  cylinder  which  spins  with¬ 
in  a  jacket  which  contains  a  number  of  read/ 
write  heads.  It  provides  faster  acceu  time  but 
less  storage  capacity  than  disc. 

MAGNETIC  INK 

A  special  ink  used  to  enable  a  computer  to 
**rcad**  certain  stylised  fonts  by  magnetic  scan¬ 
ning.  These  fonts  are  also  legible  to  people, 
thus  serving  a  dual  purpose.  The  largest  use 
of  this  medium  is  on  bank  checks. 

MAGNETIC  STORAGE 

Any  device  using  magnetic  materials  as  a 
medium  for  storage  of  data :  magnetic  disc, 
film,  tape,  drum,  core  etc. 

MAGNETIC  TAPE 

Iron  oxide  coated  tape  of  acetate  or  mylar 
which,  when  polarised  plus  or  minus  can  be 
used  to  store  data  in  binary  format  (0  or  1). 
Densities  of  up  to  1600  characters  per  inch 
are  common. 

MAGNETIC  THIN  FILM 

A  layer  of  magnetic  material,  usually  less  than 
one  micron  tUck,  often  used  for  logic  or 
storage  elements. 

MAIN  FRAME 

The  central  processing  unit  (CPU). 

MANUAL  INPUT 

The  entry  of  data  by  hand  into  a  device  at 
the  time  of  processing. 

MARGINAL  CHECK 

A  preventive  maintenance  procedure  in  which 
certain  operating  conditions,  such  as  supply 
voltage  or  frequency,  are  varied  about  their 
nominal  values  in  order  to  detect  and  locate 
incipient  defective  parts. 


MASK 

A  pattern  of  characters  that  is  used  to  con¬ 
trol  the  retention  or  elimination  of  portions  of 
another  pattern  of  characters. 

MASSAGING 

A  method  of  combing  various  data  elements 
to  arrive  at  an  answer.  Function  is  performed 
by  the  computer,  commonly  knosm  as  mas¬ 
saging  the  data. 

MASTER  FILE 

A  file  that  is  relatively  permanent,  or  that 
is  treated  as  an  authority  in  a  particular  job. 

MATHEMATICAL  MODEL 

A  mathematical  representation  of  a  process, 
device,  or  concept. 

MATRIX 

In  mathematics,  a  two-dimensional  rectangular 
array  of  quantities.  Matrices  are  manipulated 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  matrix  algebra. 
In  computers,  a  logic  network  in  the  form  of 
an  array  of  input  leads  and  output  leads  with 
logic  elements  connected  at  some  of  their 
intersections.  By  extension,  an  array  of  any 
number  of  dimensions. 

MEDIUM 

The  material,  or  configuration  thereof,  on 
which  data  is  recorded,  e.g.,  paper  tape, 
cards,  magnetic  tape. 

MEMORY 

See  storage 

MENU 

A  listing  of  elements,  items  or  references  of 
any  nature  that  can  be  called  up  or  accessed. 
Menus  are  generally  incorporate  into  front- 
end  (newsroom)  or  ad  make-up  (video  ter¬ 
minal)  systems  and  are  visible  for  referen¬ 
cing. 

MERGE 

To  combine  two  or  more  sets  of  items  into 
one,  usually  in  a  specified  sequence. 

MICRO-PROCESSOR 

An  advanced  designed  system  employing  the 
latest  technology  to  perform  limited  functions 
similar  in  nature  to  a  mini-computer. 

MINI-COMPUTER 

A  computer  designed  with  advanced  integrated 
circuitry.  Generally  less  memory  capacity  than 
large  computers  but  capable  of  performing 
similar  tasks. 

MICROFICHE 

A  sheet  of  microfilm,  in  a  form  suitable  for 
filing,  containing  several  images.  From  Micro 
plus  Ficha,  the  French  word  for  a  small  card. 

MICROFILM 

Photographic  reproduction  of  data  in  sise  too 
small  to  be  read  without  magnification. 
Usually  done  on  standard  site  3Smm  or  I6mm 
film.  It  is  currently  being  used  as  a  computer 
output  medium. 

MICROPROGRAMMING 

A  method  of  operation  of  the  control  unit  of 
a  computer  in  which  each  instruction,  instead 
of  being  used  to  initiate  control  signals  direct¬ 
ly*  starts  the  execution  of  a  sequence  of 
**micro  instructions**  at  a  more  elementary 
level.  The  micro  instructions  are  usually 
stored  in  a  special  read-only  storage  unit. 

MICROSECOND 

One-millionth  of  a  second,  abbreviated  usee 
or  us. 


MILLISECOND 

One-thousandth  of  a  second,  abbreviated 
msec  or  ms. 

MISTAKE 

A  human  action  that  produces  an  un-intended 
result. 


MNEMONIC 

Literally  a  technique  used  to  assist  human 
memory.  Note:  most  symbolic  assembly  lan¬ 
guages  use  mnemonic  operation  codes,  which 
are  typically  abbreviations  such  as  MPY  for 
multiply  and  SUB  for  subtract. 

MODEM 

A  device  that  provides  the  appropriate  in¬ 
terface  between  a  communications  link  and  a 
data  processing  machine  or  system  by  serving 
as  a  modular  and/or  demodulator. 

MULTIPLEX 

To  interleave  or  stimultaneously  transmit  two 
or  more  messages  on  a  single  channel. 

MULTIPLEXOR 

A  device  that  makes  it  possible  to  transmit  two 
or  more  messages  simultaneously  over  a  single 
channel  or  other  transmission  facility. 

MULTIPROCESSING 

Pertaining  to  the  simultaneous  or  inter-leaved 
execution  of  two  or  more  programs  or  sequen¬ 
ces  of  instructions  by  a  computer  or  com¬ 
puter  network. 

Multiprocessing  may  be  accomplished  by 
multiprogramming,  parallel  processing,  or  both. 

MULTIPROCESSOR 

A  system  using  more  than  one  CPU  in  con¬ 
current  operation.  See  multiprocessing. 

MULTIPROGRAMMING 

The  interleaved  execution  of  more  than  one 
program  within  diflferent  partitions  of  the 
same  CPU.  It  is  sometimes  also  used  to  refer 
te  multiprocessing. 

NANOSECOND 

One-billionth  of  a  second  (i.e.-10-9  second), 
abbreviated  nsec  or  ns. 

NOISE 

Any  random  variation  of  a  characteristic  such 
as  current,  voltage,  or  data;  any  electronic 
disturbance  which  disrupts  such  as  television 
snow. 

NONDESTRUCTIVE  READ 

The  ability  to  read  data  from  an  auxiliary 
device  or  core  storage  location  without  des¬ 
truction  of  the  data  in  its  original  location. 

NUMERATION  SYSTEM 

A  system  for  the  representation  of  numbers, 
e.g.,  the  decimal  system,  the  Roman  numeral 
system,  the  binary  system. 

OCR 

Optical  Character  Recognition;  the  process  of 
electronically  reading  printed  or  handwritten 
documents. 

OCTAL 

A  base  8  numbering  system  using  the  digits 
0  through  7. 

OFF-LINE  (OFFLINE) 

Pertaining  to  equipment  or  devices  that  are 
not  in  direct  communication  with  the  central 
processor  of  a  computer  system.  Contrast  with 
online. 

ON-LINE  (ONLINE) 

Pertaining  to  equipment  or  devices  that  are 
in  direct  communication  with  the  central  proc¬ 
essor  of  a  computer  system.  Contrast  %rith 
offline. 

OPEN  ENDED 

Pertaining  to  a  process  or  system  that  can  be 
augmented. 

OPEN  SUBROUTINE 

A  subroutine  that  must  be  relocated  and  in¬ 
serted  into  a  routine  at  each  place  it  is  used. 
Contrast  with  Closed  Subroutine. 


OPERAND 

That  which  is  operated  upon.  An  operand  is 
usually^  identified  by  an  address  part  of  an 
instruction. 
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Another  Time  Saver  From  Beach 

YOU  CAN  NOW  PREPARE  YOUR 
OFFSET  PLATES  IN  LESS  THAN 
15  SECONDS 


Beach’s  Automatic  Shear,  Punch  and  Brake 
Machine  Is  Now  Available  For  Offset  Printers. 


If  you  want  to  cut  down  on  your  plate  preparation  time,  then  you  will 
want  to  use  Beach's  new  Automatic  Shear,  Punch  and  Brake  Machine. 
In  one  operation  this  unit  will  punch,  form  and  trim  the  plate  to  the 
proper  size  for  your  press.  The  operation  is  done  automatically  with 
complete  accuracy. 


6880  C  Oran  Circle 
Buena  Park,  Ca.  90621 
Tel:  714-522-2807 


Beach  also  offers  a  unique  Pin  Registration  System  (utilizing  this 
Automatic  Machine)  which  assures  perfect  registration  through  the 
make-up  and  press  plates. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  more  information. 


BEACH  MFG.  CORP. 

6880  C  Oran  Circle 
Buena  Park,  Ca  90621 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  more  information 

_ Automatic  Machine  • - Pin  Registration  System 

Name _ 

Name  of  Company _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 


City 


.State. 


Zip. 


\ 


\ek  %•» 


UL  1^1 


Don’t  use 
our  system. 

Useyours. 

Your  business/production  system  should  be  just 
that.  Yours.  And  a  system. 

With  SunCom,  it  is. 

We  offer  the  hardware  and  software ...  plus  a 
remarkable  new  computer. . .  in  custom-designed 
turnkey"  systems,  cost  justifiable  and  suited  to 
your  exact  requirements. 

Feature  a  business  system  that  monitors  your 
classified  and  display  ad  programs,  oversees 
circulation,  bills  accounts  receivable,  pays  ^ 
accounts  payable,  handles  your  payroll  and 
produces  reports  and  general  ledger  on 
command. 

We  call  it  SunAudit. 

Picture  a  text  editing  system  for  all  of  your 
editorial,  classified  and  display  advertising. 
Simultaneous  input  from  paper  tape  readers, 
OCR,  wire  service  or  VDT's.  Simultaneous  output 
to  phototypesetters,  proof  printers  or  VDT  s. 

We  call  it  SunEdit  300. 

Now  consider  both  systems  working  at  the  same 
time,  teamed  with  your  IBM  1130  or  with  our  new 
computer  that's  four  times  faster,  the  Solar  3330. 

You'll  call  it  sensational. 

At  the  end  of  your  total  system,  the  ultimate  in 
speed  and  accuracy;  Our  SunSetter  100D  CRT 
digital  storage  typesetter  that  sets  100-pica  lines 
at  1,000  newspaper  Ipm.  Mixed  faces  and  point 
sizes,  true  roman,  bold  and  italic.  Virtually  un¬ 
limited  font  storage.  And  complete  pi  character 
flexibility. 

Here  are  true  "turnkey"  systems,  available 
separately,  planned  specifically  to  meet  your 
needs.  First  we  analyze  on-site.  Then  design. 
Install.  Train  your  personnel.  And  back  you  up 
with  technical  service  when->^  want  it. 

At  SunCom,  we  know  you're  different.  You  don't 
need  a  system.  You  deserve  your  system. 

For  information,  contact  Samuel  B.  Cole  II. 


SunCom  Systems  Division 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 

8  Capitol  Street,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire  03060 
603-883-3311 


Laser  read/write  system  to  be  shown 


After  five  years  of  related  study  and  de¬ 
velopment,  EOCOM  corporation  of  Irvine, 
California  recently  announced  a  laser 
plate  exposure  system  ( Laser ite''^“)  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  A  laboratory  version 
of  the  system  will  be  exhibited  at  Print 
’74  in  Chicago  next  week. 

Laser  plate  making  systems  have  re¬ 
cently  become  a  topic  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  within  the  newspaper  community. 
While  some  newspaper  executives  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  the  sophisticated 
technology  needed  for  laser  application  in 
newspaper  production,  EOCOM  scientists 
and  engineers  point  out  that  the  techniques 
required  to  produce  a  laser  read /write 
system  have  been  around  for  a  good  many 
years.  In  fact,  very  sophisticated  laser 
read /write  systems  have  been  used  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  at  least  a 
decade.  Larry  Larson,  president  of 
EOCOM,  indicates  that  the  major  problem 
associated  with  the  development  of  a  laser 
plate  making  system  for  the  newspaper 
industry  is  related  to  producing  a  reliable, 
moderately  price  unit.  Larson’s  company 
believes  it  has  produced  such  a  unit  and 
current  plans  are  to  develop  and  sell  sev¬ 
eral  models  for  various  printing  applica¬ 
tions. 

Management  also  agrees  with  those 
newspaper  executives  who  believe  that 
laser  plate  making  systems  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  work  with  commercially  avail- 


Kolector  system  helps  clear 
pressroom  air,  reduces  cleanup  time, 
eliminates  frequent  washups,  and  helps 
you  meet  OSHA  standards. 

Ask  for  special  Technical  Bulletins  show¬ 
ing  engineered  systems.  For  complete 
information  and  prices,  include  make 
and  model  of  your  newspaper  press 
folder. 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc. 

1614  Douglas  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 


able  plates  in  order  to  allow  the  end  user 
complete  freedom  in  choosing  the  plate 
best  suited  for  his  individual  needs  thus 
permitting  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility 
in  plate  price  control.  This  philosophy  is 
different  from  other  announced  laser 
systems. 

Expose  a  variety  of  plates 

The  Laserite  unit  can  currently  expose 
a  variety  of  commercially  available  plates 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  management  that 
plates  will  be  modified  by  plate  manufac¬ 
turers  to  provide  more  efficient  systems  as 
the  laser  market  develops.  A  number  of 
manufacturers  have  been  cooperating  in 
the  modification  of  their  plates  for  pos¬ 
sible  use  with  future  laser  plate  making 
systems. 

The  Laserite  plate  exposure  system  per¬ 
mits  the  newspaper  to  go  directly  from 
pasteup  to  plate  thereby  eliminating  full 
page  line  shots  and  a  number  of  costly 
steps  in  the  pre-press  area  including  the 
camera,  film  processing  and  opaquing.  In 
addition  to  savings  in  labor,  film  and 
equipment,  the  system  also  reduces  the 
time  it  takes  from  the  last  pasteup  in  the 
composing  room  to  rolling  of  the  press. 
Studies  by  the  company  indicate  as  much 
as  60  percent  reduction  in  time  from  paste¬ 
up  to  plate. 

Typically,  a  newspaper  broadsheet  or 
double  tabloid  offset  plate  is  exposed  in 
two  to  five  minutes,  depending  upon  the 
plate  used.  Exposure  times  for  photo-resist 
and  photo  polymer  plate  vary  between  5 
and  50  minutes  depending  upon  plate 
characteristics.  EOCOM  graphic  engineers 
point  out  that  these  are  standard  commer¬ 
cial  plates  which  were  constructed  to  work 
with  other  light  sources  and  that  they 
expect  exposure  time  to  be  significantly  re¬ 
duced  within  the  next  12  months  as  plate 
manufacturers  modify  their  plates  to  be 
more  compatible  with  laser  energy.  Sev¬ 
eral  plate  manufacturers  are  known  to  be 
working  on  new  plates. 

Output  meets  existing  standards 

The  quality  of  the  Laserite  plate  output 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  equal  to  or 
better  than  existing  standards.  Up  to  100 


FOR  ALL  YOUR 

COLD  TYRE 


CONTACT 

BRIDGEPORT 

ENGRAVERS 


SUPPLY  CO. 


30  GRAND  ST..  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  06602 

CLEVflAND  •  CINCINNATI  •  ATLANTA 
.  tOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  TAMPA 


line  screen  halftones  are  routinely  handled. 
Engineers  at  the  company  have  also  dem¬ 
onstrated  several  systems  which  indicate 
150  line  screen  capability. 

Several  new  developments  vzill  be  added 
to  the  product  line  in  the  future.  These  in¬ 
clude  design  considerations  for  magnetic 
tape  or  direct  computer  interface  to  the 
laser  system  which  replaces  the  read  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  unit.  This  interface  will  become 
a  vital  sub-system  function  as  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  switches  to  a  total  and  in¬ 
tegrated  electronic,  systems  approach. 

Systems  concepts -utilizing  laser  tech¬ 
nology  have  been  proposed  by  the  company 
wherein  one  laser,  reader  communicates  to 
several  remote  laser  writers  (exposers) 
for  simultaneous  plate  making  at  on-site 
or  remote  satellite  production  plants.  The 
company  has  utilized  knowhow  it  acquired 
in  space  satellite  systems  employing  data 
compression  techniques  to  provide  for 
rapid  economical  transmission  by  micro- 
wave  or  telephone  lines. 

Protection  from  obsolescence 

A.  G.  Bernardo,  product  line  manager 
for  the  graphics  product  area,  indicates 
that  early  purchasers  of  the  Laserite  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  protected  from  early  obsoles¬ 
cence  in  several  ways.  Present  models  are 
designed  with  computer  interface  in  mind 
so  inexpensive  plug-in  modules  can  be 
added  when  the  newspaper  decides  to  go 
directly  from  the  front-end  system  (news¬ 
room)  and  including  display  and  classified 
systems  (computer  controlled)  to  the  plate 
in  one  uninterrupted  step.  The  laser  sys¬ 
tem  is  also  designed  to  be  integrated  into 
the  total  systems  approach  of  newspapers 
printing  either  letterpress  or  offset. 

Future  developments  notwithstanding, 
newspaper  production  costs  can,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bernardo,  be  reduced  today.  A 
learning  curve  related  to  laser  usage  can 
be  developed  by  newspaper  executives  that 
will  enable  them  to  introduce  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  laser  techniques  as  they  become 
commercially  available.  Laser  plate  ex¬ 
posure  is  an  evolutionary  development  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  proposition  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  that  newspapers  with  a  pioneering 
program  can  immediately  take  advantage 
of  time  and  cost  reductions. 

Two  models  available 

Two  different  models  of  the  laser  read/ 
write  system  are  currently  available.  Mod¬ 
el  65R  is  being  offered  to  plate  manufac¬ 
turers  to  allow  them  to  conduct  plate  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities.  Model 
100  is  a  full  format  plate  exposure  system 
for  the  newspaper  industry.  Both  models 
employ  the  same  proprietary  designs 
which  have  evolved  from  five  years  of  re¬ 
lated  studies  and  development.  The  design 
has  been  selected  to  provide  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  a  minimum  of  com¬ 
plexity.  This  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
reliable  and  economical  system. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  Laserite  plate 
exposure  unit  is  centered  on  simplicity. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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^mkahne 

One  ink  is  way  out  front  in  the  news  web  offset  field.  It’s  by  United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation.  This  ink  runs  trouble-free  and  outperforms  all  others  on  the  press,  and  on 
the  paper  with  excellent  reproduction.  No  wonder  it  outsells  any  other  news  web  offset  ink. 
Black  or  color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant— U.S.  has  a 
particular  way  of  making  web  offset  inks  that  work  best  on  your  press  and  your  stock.  Write 
for  a  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Laser  system 

{Continued  from  page  44) 


Each  model  consists  of  two  lasers — one 
is  utilized  to  illuminate  the  pasteup  and  a 
second  exposes  the  plate.  The  illumination 
laser,  usually  a  Helium  Neon  (HeNe),  is 
a  small,  inexpensive  laser  which  operates 
in  the  red  rc^on  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  (red  light).  The  exposure  laser 
is  usually  an  Argon  Ion  laser  of  higher 
energy.  Present  design  uses  a  Spectra 
Physics  15  watt  unit  with  1  watt  in  the 
ultraviolet  (UV)  range.  The  light  from 
both  lasers  is  coupled  by  a  proprietary 
optical  system  composed  of  a  series  of 
mirrors  providing  a  means  for  simultane¬ 
ous  reading  and  writing.  The  laser  is  fo¬ 
cussed  to  a  small  spot  and  the  light  is 
raster  scanned  onto  the  pasteup  and  the 
plate  by  a  mechanism  consisting  of  a  scan 
mirror  and  drive  system. 

Only  two  moving  parts 

Reading  is  accomplished  by  a  row  of 
optical  light  pipes  which  lead  to  a  photo¬ 
electric  sensor.  When  the  sensor  observes 
the  affected  illuminated  light  from  a  white 
area,  it  sends  an  electronic  signal  to  the 
modulator  which  stops  the  write  laser 
energy  from  passing  through  the  optical 
system  to  the  plate.  When  the  sensor  ob¬ 
serves  no  reflections  from  the  black  areas 
(halftones,  dots,  type,  or  solids),  it  then 
sends  electronic  signals  to  the  modulator, 
to  pass  the  argon  laser  light  through  the 
optical  system  to  the  plate,  thereby  ex¬ 


posing  its  photosensitive  surface.  These 
functions  are  designed  with  advanced  ex¬ 
pertise.  Richard  Amtower,  technical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Graphics  Product  Group,  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  Laserite"^”  scanning  con¬ 
cept  contains  only  two  moving  parts  and 
relies  on  proven  industrial  components 
thereby  assuring  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  Amtower  also  points  out  that  the 
laser  system  concept  does  not  require  elec¬ 
tronic  synchronization  because  the  reading 
and  writing  system  are  bound  together  by 
a  common  optical  system. 

The  Model  65R  is  designed  to  let  the 
plate  manufacturer  vary  all  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  parameters  as  he  conducts  his  plate 
chemistry  experiments.  The  plate  research 
and  development  people  can  vary  the 
power  of  the  laser,  spectral  peak,  the  size 
of  the  dot,  scanning  speed  and  several 
other  conditions  to  give  him  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  his  experiments.  All  these  var¬ 
iables  are  controlled  from  a  control  panel 
which  is  atop  the  unit.  The  Model 
65R  exposes  8%  x  11  inch  format,  which 
is  usually  considered  sufficient  for  plate 
experiments. 

Plate  research  scientists  and  develop¬ 
ment  engineers  at  EOCOM  are  using  the 
Model  65 R  to  work  with  all  types  of 
photosensitive  media,  including  offset 
plates  (both  wipe-on  and  presensitized), 
photoresist,  wet-silver  and  dry-silver  films 
and  papers,  non-silver  media  and  photo¬ 
polymer  relief  plates.  These  media  have 
been  evaluated  for  sensitivity,  reciprocity, 
intermittency,  contrast,  resolution  and 
spectral  optimization.  Data  impossible  to 
determine  by  any  other  means,  is  being 


measured  with  the  Model  65R  to  evaluate 
the  performance  of  commercially  available 
plates  and  to  determine  areas  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Newspaper  laser  system 

Model  100  features  a  system  for  the 
newspaper  industry  which  permits  ex¬ 
posing  wipe-on  diazo  offset  plates  in  two 
to  two  and  a  half  minutes,  with  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  up  to  100  line  screen  halftones. 

No  special  operating  environment  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Model  100  and  the  unit 
features  a  format  up  to  17"  x  24";  an- 
amorphic  reduction-up  to  10  percent  in 
width  with  no  change  in  length,  and  auto¬ 
mated  operation  sequence. 

Operation,  except  for  the  manual  load  of 
the  plate  and  pasteup,  is  completely  auto¬ 
matic.  At  the  end  of  the  exposure  cycle, 
the  exposed  plate  is  rejected  into  a  finished 
plate  chute.  An  option  in  the  Model  100  is 
a  direct  couple  to  a  plate  processor  for  a 
press-ready  plate.  A  pin  register  system 
will  be  included  in  the  read /write  plate 
mounting  areas. 

Other  EOCOM  products  are  related  to 
the  high-sensitivity  monitoring  systems 
which  has  given  the  company  extensive 
knowledge  of  OSH  A  requirements.  The 
company  has  included  in  the  laser  designs 
a  configuration  to  meet  OSH  A  require¬ 
ments.  This  is  accomplished  through  use 
of  interlocks  and  baffles  which  protect  the 
operator  from  any  exposure  to  the  laser 
beam. 

Industry  reliability  requirements 

Reliability  requirements  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  are  considered  severe  by 
the  company  and  the  Model  100  is  en¬ 
gineered  for  this  degree  of  production  per¬ 
formance.  Through  the  use  of  keyed  plug¬ 
in  replaceable  electronics,  shielded  optics 
and  by  regular  programmed  maintenance, 
the  company  plans  to  achieve  the  required 
reliability.  All  components,  including  the 
write  laser,  are  drop-in  replaceable  in 
less  than  one  hour.  EOCOM  will  provide 
service  contracts  to  assure  uninterrupted 
operation. 


Court  awards  estate 
$7,500  for  injuries 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  has  been 
ordered,  in  a  stipulated  Hartford  County 
Superior  Court  judgment,  to  pay  $7,500  to 
the  estate  of  a  79-year-old  man  who  suf¬ 
fered  a  fractured  hip  when  struck  by  a 
delivery  cart  loaded  with  newspapers. 

James  F.  Roraback  was  walking  on  a 
sidewalk  the  afternoon  of  August  5,  1969, 
when  he  was  struck  from  behind  by  a 
shopping  cart  loaded  with  newspapers 
being  pushed  by  a  delivery  boy,  according 
to  the  suit,  which  has  sought  $200,000  in 
damages. 

The  newspaper,  in  a  counter  claim,  con¬ 
tended  that  Roraback  had  failed  to  be 
properly  attentive  to  his  surroundings.  He 
died  in  February,  1971. 

The  Gannett  Group,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
former  owner  of  the  Times,  is  held  liable 
under  the  judgment. 

November  9,  1974 


First  Class  Delivery 

From  reelroom  to  loading  dock 
— to  Main  Street 


Think  of  the  deliveries  you  need  before 
your  paper  hits  Main  Street.  Like 
rolls  and  plates  to  press.  Copy  to 
composing.  Bundles  to  loading 
dock.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
we’ve  been  helping  newspapers 
find  easier,  better,  faster  ways  to 
move  the  news.  Give  us  a  call.  We’ve 
ideas  to  convey. 

NOLANJAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440  (315)  336-3100 

IVe  deliver,  too 
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and  to  solve  the  needs  of  every  composing 
room,  whatever  its  size  or  budget. 


Star  continues  to  innovate,  introduce,  and  pro¬ 
vide  better  composition  systems.  From  basic  non¬ 
justifying  and  justifying  keyboards,  optical  page 
readers,  correction/editing  terminals,  a  broad  range 
of  phototypesetters  to  three  new  completely  inte¬ 
grated  computer  composition  systems,  designed  in 
conjunction  with  Xylogic  Systems,  Inc.:  the  CPS/200, 
a  really  low-cost  system  for  short  run  applications,  a 
mid-range  CPS/500,  and  the  CPS/700,  which  has,  in 
a  few  short  months,  earned  a  reputation  for  solving 
the  most  complex  classified  or  editorial  task  in  over 
20  installations. 


Comparing  feature  for  feature.  Star  excels  every  time, 
even  when  it  comes  to  service  that’s  on  call  24  hours 
a  day,  every  day. 


With  our  continuing  commitment  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  Star  is  uniquely  qualified  to  solve  your  com¬ 
posing  room  problem.  Talk  to  Star . . .  soon. 


. . .  to  provide 

better  composition  systems . . . 


SALES  AND 
SERVICE  OFFICES: 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  240 
South  Main  Street,  South 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey  07606 
(201)  489-0200  ■  MIDWESTERN 
OFFICE:  1127  South  Mannheim  Road, 

Westchester,  Illinois  60153  (312)  345- 
1222  ■  SOUTHEASTERN  OFFICE:  1924 
Piedmont  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30324 
(404)  873-3852  ■  WESTERN  OFFICE:  1206  South 
Maple  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  90015 
(213)  749-2118  ■  CANADIAN  OFFICE:  100  -  21st 
Avenue,  Lachine,  Quebec,  Canada  (514)  637-4641 


Star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 

50  years  of  progressive  product  development,  1924-1974. 
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Aa  repro 
in  minutes  by 
Itek  printmaker 


With  a  combined  circulation  of  some 
200,000  copies  and  an  average  of  1,300 
pages  per  week,  the  evening  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News  and  the  morning  Sun-Sentinel 
provide  southern  Florida  with  news  cov¬ 
erage  seven  days  a  week. 

The  two  papers  also  are  a  primary  ad 
medium  for  retail  advertisers  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  area.  And  it  was  management’s  con¬ 
tinuing  emphasis  on  ways  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service  that  recently  led  to  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  Itek  18.24  Positive  Print- 
maker  in  the  engraving  department. 

“To  provide  the  advertisers  with  fast 
and  flexible  response  in  getting  their  latest 
item  and  price  information  into  the  desig¬ 
nated  editions,  it’s  necessary  that  the  en¬ 
graving  department  be  able  to  move  fast 
and  within  feasible  economic  boundaries,” 
explains  James  E.  Betts,  engraving  super¬ 
intendent. 

“While  some  advertisers  have  their 
repros  made  on  the  outside  and  delivered 
in  camera-ready  form  to  the  newspaper, 
many  of  them  want  to  work  on  their  copy, 
make  revisions  and  otherwise  tailor  their 
ads  to  their  markets,  right  up  to  the  last 
day.  So  instead  of  waiting  out  the  three 
or  four  day  turnaround  time  usually  re¬ 
quired  by  outside  engraving,  they  send 
their  line  drawings  or  photographs  to  us 
and  we  make  a  repro  on  the  Itek  Print- 
maker  in  minutes.” 

The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  have  al¬ 
ways  olTered  this  service  to  their  ad  cus¬ 
tomers.  What’s  new  is  the  fast  and  effi¬ 
cient  way  they  are  going  about  it. 

Traditionally,  upon  receipt  of  materials 
from  the  advertisers,  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  first  made  a  negative,  then  con¬ 
tacted  on  paper.This  required  two  separate 
procedures  involving  personnel  time  and 
supplies.  And  as  the  papers’  ad  linage 
grew,  so  did  the  demands  on  this  service. 

The  demand  originated  not  only  with 
customers  who  wanted  to  move  their  ads 
rapidly,  but  also  with  companies  that  did 
not  have  all  the  facilities  to  carry  out  the 
process  in-house.  Thus  several  companies 
would  send,  to  the  paper  the  photographs 
for  the  ads.  When  prints  were  made  in 
the  engraving  department,  they  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  advertiser,  who  then  assem¬ 
bled  the  parts  into  final  form.  The  latter 
materials  ^were  then  sent  to  the  engraving 
department  for  engraving. 

“Overall,  we  are  running  some  150 
prints  a  day,”  reports  Betts.  “That  admit¬ 
tedly  constitutes  a  good  body  of  work.  In 
looking  around  for  solutions  which  would 
enable  us  to  handle  the  growing  volume, 
both  more  rapidly  and  with  diminishing 
costs  in  terms  of  materials  and  personnel, 
we  decided  upon  the  Itek  Positive  Print- 
maker  as  the  most  feasible  answer  to  our 
situation.” 

Now  our  direct  process  does  the  job  that 
previously  required  two  processes,  plus 
materials.  The  print  is  made  directly  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  a  negative. 


i»i»When  we  went  offset  in  1972 -there  was  a  space  next  to 
the  press  room  for  paper  storage.  \Ne  needed  a  truck  to  stack 
newsprint  4  high  and  5  roils  deep. 

44So  we  got  a  GRABBER.  We’re  working  out  of  a  6V2  foot 
aisle  and  can  take  roils  right  to  press.  What’s  more— we 


FAMILY  WEEKLY  magazine  and  all  other  pre-printed  inserts. 

**The  thing  I  liked  was  when  we  had  a  problem  —  we  got 
service  in  less  than  24  hours.  CECIL  KELSEY 

What  more  do  you  want?V  Production  Manager 

LaSalle  Illinois  News-Tribune 


Finally,  a  lift  truck  built  just  for  newspapers  — 

I  with  old-time  service  backup. 

Here’s  a  battery  powered  truck  that  will 
lift  2000  pounds— easy  to  operate  and 
priced  about  half  what  you’d  pay  for  a 
larger,  clumsier  truck. 

You  can  rotate  the  clamp  a  full  360°  right 
or  left.  You  can  clamp  up  to  50"  diameter 
rolls.  You’ve  got  power  enough  to  take 
the  toughest  ramps. 

And  you  can  put  the  GRABBER  to  work  in 
your  plant  now  for  about  $48  a  week. 
Call  Fred  Green  at  (312)  586-9483  fora 
free  catalog  and  information. 


■MVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTDI 
6210  South  New  England  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60638 
(312)586-9483 
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Computer  used  as  a  tool 
in  analyzing  vote  results 


With  the  1974  elections  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  rounded  out  10  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  computer  election  model  which 
is  able  to  predict  the  outcome  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  before  all  the  votes  are  counted. 

Robert  D.  Coursen,  research  manager 
of  the  Tribune  provided  E&P  with  an 
overview  of  those  years  of  experience  with 
the  model  in  which  he  finds  that  it  has 
provided  a  variety  of  useful  services: 

Journalists  have  been  accustomed  to 
work  with  model  printouts  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  an  expertise  at  interpreting  the 
findings. 

On  occasion  the  model  has  proven  to  be 
the  only  source  with  the  real  word  on  the 
outcome.  This  is  particularly  true  of  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Information  is  provided  in  the  findings 
as  to  why  a  particular  contest  turned  out 
the  way  it  did. 

In  using  election  data  from  archives  to 
design  an  election  model,  the  researchers 
have  established  an  informal  liaison  with 
the  Minnesota  secretary  of  state’s  office 
to  help  make  the  official  records  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  possible. 

In  last  Tuesday’s  election  an  attempt 
was  made  to  estimate  the  Democratic- 
Republican  breakdown  in  the  Minnesota 


legislature.  The  success  or  failure  of 
women  candidates  for  the  legislature  and 
the  proportion  of  incumbents  returning 
also  was  monitored.  Obviously,  the  work 
is  experimental,  for  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  100  precincts  will  indicate  the  over¬ 
all  outcome.  However,  useful  applications 
are  surfacing  just  from  this  attempt  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  model. 

Basically  the  Minneapolis  paper’s  elec¬ 
tion  model  is  a  sampling  operation  that, 
with  the  aid  of  a  computer,  provides  in¬ 
formation  in  clear  perspective  about  the 
decision  voters  make  at  the  polls.  The 
model  does  not  actually  deal  with  predic¬ 
tions. 

Developed  in  1964,  the  model  concept 
was  designed  by  Coursen  and  Dr.  Charles 
Backstrom,  University  of  Minnesota  pro¬ 
fessor  who  is  a  leading  authority  on  Min¬ 
nesota  politics. 

The  system  is  based  on  scientifically 
selected  “model”  precincts — 25  for  city 
elections  and  100  for  state.  Selection  of 
the  precincts  begins  with  cor  outing  an 
historical  election  percentage  for  each 
precinct.  The  percentage  of  votes  for 
George  McGovern  of  all  the  votes  cast 
for  McGovern  and  Nixon  in  1972  might 
be  used. 

Precinct  characteristics  studied  are 


those  kinds  of  information  that  describe 
the  group  of  voters  who  live  in  each 
sample  precinct.  These  include  age,  eco¬ 
nomic  status,  previous  voting  records, 
whether  homes  are  rented  or  owned,  ethnic 
background  and  labor  union  membership. 

Differences  among  the  precincts  are 
noted.  Because  of  the  design  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  procedure,  the  characteristics  of  25 
or  100  precincts  can  be  used  to  accurately 
represent  differences  in  the  entire  elec¬ 
torate. 

Once  the  model  is  set  up,  all  that  re¬ 
mains  for  it  to  function  is  input  data 
from  precinct  voting  places  on  election 
night.  To  obtain  this  information,  the  re¬ 
search  department  recruits  people  to  go 
to  the  polling  places  of  the  25  precincts 
in  the  city  and  phone  in  the  vote  totals 
as  they  are  counted.  The  results  are  then 
fed  into  the  computer  via  punch  card. 
Pages  of  facts  emerge  that  are  significant 
to  reporters  who  distill  and  interpret  them 
into  meaningful  reportage  about  the  “how 
and  why”  of  the  election. 

The  Tribune  takes  the  position  that  as 
issues  and  elections  become  more  compli¬ 
cated  in  today’s  society,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  more  than  just  who  won.  This 
makes  the  election  model  a  useful  tool  in 
going  beyond  the  vote  total  to  the  reason 
for  the  result. 

Press  club  manager 

Anne  Hamilton  has  been  named  the  first 
woman  manager  of  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
has  served  with  the  club  for  over  7  years. 


Shown  is  a 
6  unit  Doily  King 
with  4  units 
and  2  roll  stands 
stacked. 


King  lets 

you  put  a  BIG  press 
in  a  small  space  ...  ^ 

King  Press  perfecting  units  and  roll  stands  can  be  stacked  to  save 
valuable  floor  space  •  roll  stands  are  easy  to  load,  and  units  are 
easily  accessible  *  pneumatic  controls  for  ease  of  operation  •  run¬ 
ning  circumferential  register  •  speeds  up  to  20,000  per  hour  •  re¬ 
duced  paper  waste  *  faster  color  balance  •  automatic  tension  roll 
stands  •  up  to  8  perfecting  units. 


Kmmss,iMB. 

One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 

Wf^H 


Phone  417-781-3700 
Telex  430416  Ameriking 
Coble  AMTYKING — Joplin 
P.  O.  Box  21 

Joplin,  Missouri  64801  U.S.A. 


P.O.  Box  25EP  n 
Joplin,  Mo.  64801  i 


KIHBrnSSJHC. 

Please  send  full  informotion  on  King 
Presses  to: 


My  newspaper  is  a  n  weekly  n  daily, 

circulation _ We  want  to  Q  do 

more  commercial  work  □  use  more  color 
□  use  more  B-W  photos  0  increase 
speed  0  save  poper. 
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First  Lithoflex 
in  operation  at 
Galesburg  paper 

The  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail  on 
November  1  successfully  completed  transi¬ 
tion  from  letterpress  operation  to  offset, 
concluding  a  2-year,  $1.5  million  improve¬ 
ment  program. 

The  program  included  installation  of  a 
new  four-unit,  double-width  Wood-Hoe 
Lithoflex  offset  press  and  the  cold-type 
composition  process.  Charles  M.  Morrow, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Register-Mail 
said  Daniel  McColley,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc.,  Middlesex, 
N  J.,  which  manufactures  offset  and  letter- 
press  presses  and  press  room  equipment, 
informed  him  the  Galesburg  Lithoflex  is 
the  first  in  operation  in  the  world. 

Morrow  said  he  and  his  associates  have 
received  congratulations  from  readers  and 
advertisers  on  the  clarity  of  photographs, 
cleaner  appearing  pages  and  type.  Press¬ 
room  foreman  Willis  Hodgeman  and  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  Wayne  Smith  said 
that  greater  flexibility  in  page  design  and 
make-up  is  rendered  possible  by  the  in¬ 
stallation.  Color  capability  for  both  news 
and  advertising  pages  is  importantly  in¬ 
creased. 

The  Lithoflex  offset  press  replaces  a 
50-year-old,  141-ton  Goss  letterpress  which 
has  been  used  by  the  Register-Mail  since 
late  1960. 

While  an  influx  of  visitors  watched  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  the  press  erection,  and  press 
runs — the  installation  was  done  by  Mast¬ 
head,  Inc.  of  Albuquerque,  N.M. — first  two 
units  of  the  new  press,  weighing  about  20 
tons  each,  wei’e  placed  into  position  while 
the  remaining  three  units  of  the  old  press 


STARTUP  of  new  Wood-Hoe  Lithoflex  offset 
press  and  other  cold-type  equipment  at  the 
Go/eshurg  (HI.)  Register-Mail  brings  smiles 
from  editor  and  publisher  Charles  M.  Morrow 
(left)  and  Daniel  McColley,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc.,  Middlesex,  N.J. 

were  hoisted  over  the  top  of  the  new  units 
and  removed  from  the  building.  When  that 
operation  was  completed  the  remaining 
two  new  units  were  installed. 

With  the  November  1  startup,  the  Reg¬ 
ister-Mail  was  able  to  return  to  full  pro¬ 
duction.  The  new  press  provides  maximum 
64-page  capacity  and  capability  of  print¬ 
ing  55,000  copies  per  hour.  William  Gard¬ 
ner,  Midwest  sales  manager  for  Wood,  di¬ 
rected  the  installation. 

Morrow  said  he  was  pleased  that  the 
job  w'as  completed  just  before  the  holiday 
advertising  season  is  to  get  underway  and 
with  the  4-color  capability  of  the  new 
press  he  said  he  expected  to  be  running 
increased  color  in  ad  pages  and  news 
feature  pages. 

The  publisher  wrote  in  an  editorial  that 
the  success  of  the  complicated  maneuver¬ 
ing  necessary  for  complete  offset  conver¬ 
sion,  with  no  stops,  was  in  large  part  due 
to  the  cooperation  of  diligent  work  of  the 
Register-Mail  staff  over  the  two-year 
period. 


Computer  links 
New  Haven  and 
Hartford  dailies 

When  the  Hartford  Times  recently  went 
to  cold  type  in  14  weeks,  a  Register  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  team  consisting  of  R.  Cany,  J.  Mc¬ 
Nulty,  W.  McKiernan  and  J.  Vincent!  de¬ 
cided  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  their 
existing  computer  system  in  New  Haven 
by  installing  a  computer  time  sharing  sys¬ 
tem  to  cut  dowTi  on  the  conversion  cost. 

Rather  than  spend  up  to  $300,000  for  a 
new  computer  system,  they  purchased  re¬ 
mote  typesetting  terminals  from  Vista  In¬ 
formation  Products,  Azusa,  California. 
For  $14,000  they  are  now  on-line  to  the 
Tal-Star  system  at  the  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister, 

The  basic  system  concept  is  as  follows: 
One  Vista  185  terminal  is  connected  to  a 
reader  and  punch  channel  on  the  Tal-Star 
system  in  New  Haven.  Another  Vista  185 
in  Hartford  has  a  reader  and  punch  con¬ 
nected  to  it.  The  user  in  Hartford  inserts 
his  paper  tape  in  the  reader  and  pushes 
the  start  button.  The  paper  tape  is  read  by 
the  185  and  transmitted  through  the  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  The  185  terminal  in  New 
Haven  receives  the  data  and  presents  it 
directly  to  the  reader  channel  of  the  com¬ 
puter.  When  the  computer  has  processed 
the  data,  it  is  sent  back  through  the  ter¬ 
minal  system  to  Hartford  where  a  paper 
tape  is  punched.  The  paper  tape  is  then 
used  to  drive  the  photo  typesetters.  This  is 
accomplished  via  a  duplexed  telephone  line. 

Fully  automatic 

There  is  no  operator  intervention  of  any 
kind  required  at  the  computer  end.  Both 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  may  process 
tape  at  the  same  time.  A  priority  system 
through  program  control  was  set  up  to 
allow  the  computer  to  automatically  start 
one  reader  at  a  time  to  process  tape  input 
sequentially.  The  computer  in  New  Haven 
accepts  tape  from  Hartford  and  processes 
it  as  if  it  were  in  the  same  room. 

With  the  Vista  system  a  coded  display 
ad  paper  tape  is  sent  from  Hartford  to 
the  Tal-Star  system  in  New  Haven  where 
it  is  processed.  The  processed  ad  is  trans¬ 
mitted  back  to  Hartford  in  a  matter  of 
seconds  where  a  paper  tape  is  punched  out 
and  read  into  the  photo-typesetter.  All  of 
the  Hartford  Times’  classified  transient 
ads  are  processed  and  stored  in  the  New 
Haven  Register  computer  system.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  complete  transient 
classified  section  is  dumped  in  New  Haven 
and  transmitted  to  Hartford. 

Since  only  one  terminal  system  is  being 
used  it  causes  an  occasional  transmission 
tie  up  when  the  complete  classified  data  is 
being  sent  to  Hartford  after  the  dump  in 
New  Haven.  Additional  terminals  are  be¬ 
ing  considered  to  transmit  the  classified 
over  two  additional  backup  channels.  These 
Vista  units  will  be  on-line  to  the  computer 
system  in  New  Haven  to  serve  as  back  up 
and  to  expedite  the  work  flow  between 
both  plants. 

for  November  9,  1974 


SYSTEM  APPROVED — With  hi$  signature,  F.  Al  Totter,  publisher  of  the  Son  Gabriel  (Calif.) 

Valley  Tribune  approves  and  accepts  the  classified  advertising  computer  program  for  the 
80,000-circulation  daily.  Observing  are  representatives  of  System  Development  Corp.  of  Santa 
Monica,  from  left,  Al  Hartung  and  Chuck  Hunter.  On  right  is  Bill  Greding,  Tribune  production 
manager.  The  SDC  Text  II  system  is  a  complete  system  which  provides  for  computerization  of 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  accounting  functions.  Hardware  for  the  system  includes  OCRs, 

VDTs,  two  Hewlitt-Packard  computers  and  two  Linotron  505TC  phototypesetters. 
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60  news  execs 
participate  in 
‘hands-on  ^clinic 

By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

More  than  60  newsroom  executives  from 
western,  mid-west  and  eastern  newspa¬ 
pers  participated  last  week  in  the  latest 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  series  of  “Hands-On  Semi¬ 
nars  on  Electronics  in  the  Newsroom,” 
at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Donald  R.  McVay,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  ANPA,  said  that  the  latest  seminar 
had  more  editorial  executives  registered 
than  any  previous  seminar. 

The  registration  reflected  the  shifting 
trends  of  the  new  technology  on  news¬ 
rooms  across  the  country. 

An  overview  of  present  and  future 
implementation  of  new  technology  sys¬ 
tems  was  given  by  Jules  S.  Tewlow,  direc¬ 
tor  of  special  projects,  Lee  Enterprises. 

Tewlow’s  presentation  pointed  up  the 
existing  and  proposed  configurations  of 
hardware  that  encompasses  electronic 
handling  of  information. 

Attendees  in  two  half-day  sessions 
worked  with  hardware  exhibited  by  eight 
suppliers. 

The  “hands-on  equipment,”  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Compuscan,  Inc.;  Harris  Corpo¬ 
ration;  Hendrix  Electronics;  MOD 


Graphic  Systems;  Singer  Business  Ma¬ 
chines;  Teleram  Communications  Corpo¬ 
ration;  United  Press  International  and 
Varityper  Corporation. 

Presentations  on  electronic  research 
were  given  by  Erwin  JaflPe,  director  of 
research,  ANPA/RI;  J.  Francis  Reintjes, 
director,  Electronic  Systems  Laboratory, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Donald  R.  Knudson,  assistant  to 
Reintjes. 

Reintjes  in  his  presentation  urged 
newsroom  executives  to  stay  abreast  of 
the  fast  changing  technology.  In  the 
opinion  of  Reintjes  the  “computer”  is  be¬ 
coming  the  focal  point  for  all  data  han¬ 
dling  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Two  computer  technology  research  proj¬ 
ects  were  reviewed  by  Reintjes  and  Knud¬ 
son.  The  first  project  covered  present 
developments  in  the  area  of  computer-as¬ 
sisted  layout  of  display  advertising.  This 
up-date  of  the  present  techniques  being 
used  in  generating  display  advertising 
via  the  computer  was  followed  by  a  second 
detailed  explanation  of  computer — assist¬ 
ed  layout  of  the  newshole. 

Considerable  comment  was  directed  to 
the  present  status  of  full  page  pagination 
through  the  use  of  interactive  graphic 
terminals. 

Results  of  the  two  research  projects 
performed  by  Reintjes  indicate  that  lay¬ 
out  by  computer  of  display  advertising 
is  faster  than  present  human  methods. 

When  comparing  human  creation  and 
computer  assisted  layout  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  from  an  esthetic  viewpoint  the 
Reintjes  study  revealed  the  computer  lay¬ 
out  to  be  equal  to  human  creation. 


The  impact  from  the  use  of  computer 
techniques  in  the  layout  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  particularly  the  newshole,  met  with 
veiled  disbelief. 

The  comments  and  questions  of  the 
participants  during  the  electronic  re¬ 
search  session  denote  that  newsroom  exe¬ 
cutives  embrace  the  use  of  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  in  handling  data. 

One  observer,  however,  believes  an  un¬ 
surfaced  skepticism  exists  about  computer 
assisted  layout  of  editorial  items  in  full 
page  pagination. 

Integrated  circulation  systems  employ¬ 
ing  computers  must  be  looked  at  by  news¬ 
paper  management  according  to  Reintjes. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  project, 
newspapers,  in  the  opinion  of  Reintjes, 
should  examine  the  possibility  of  dove¬ 
tailing  individual  newspaper  demograph¬ 
ics  into  the  audit  bureau  of  circulation’s 
data  bank  project. 

• 

Switching  to  offset 

Larry  H.  Israel,  president,  Washingfton 
Post  Co.,  told  a  meeting  of  financial  an¬ 
alysts  in  New  York  last  week  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  Trenton  Times  pre¬ 
sented  the  company  with  “a  good  turn¬ 
around  situation”  because  its  profit  mar¬ 
gin  “is  lower  than  it  should  be.” 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  Washington  Post 
Co.  vicepresident  and  chief  executive  of 
its  newspaper  division,  said  the  company 
planned  to  install  $2.2  million  in  offset 
printing  equipment  in  Trenton,  convert¬ 
ing  the  paper  completely  to  offset  by  next 
spring. 


Process  RC  paper  without  waiting 
forever,  without  going  broke, 
without  headaches. 


For  crisp,  clear,  clean 
phototypesetting,  nothing 
comes  close  to  RC  paper. 
Everybody  knows  that. 

But  for  RC  paper  proc¬ 
essing,  you’ve  got  to  spend 
a  small  fortune,  and  go  to  a 
lot  of  trouble.  Everybody 
knows  that,  too. 

But  everybody’s  wrong . 

Because  now  you 
can  put  a  Processmaster 
1000  to  work  for  you,  for 
an  affordable  price.  Not 
only  affordable:  downright 
reasonable. 

A  Processmaster 
1000  handles  RC  paper  as 
well  as  film  at  the  rate  of 
five  feet  a  minute.  Dry-dry 
time  for  RC  is  only  45 
seconds,  which  is  quicker 
than  any  other  processor  we 
know  of.  That’s  fast. 

It  doesn’t  cost  much  to 
buy;  it  doesn’t  cost  much 
to  maintain,  because  it’s 


practically  maintenance- 
free.  That’s  economy. 

It  has  a  daylight  loader, 
so  you  can  put  it  right  next 
to  your  phototypesetter. 
It’s  self-threading,  and 
you  don’t  have  to  adjust 
for  film  or  paper  size.  It’s 
entirely  self-contained,  with 
built-in  replenishment  system. 
That’s  convenient. 

So  if  you  run  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  a  commercial 
shop,  you  ought  to  look 
into  a  Processmaster  1000. 

And  that’s  all,  folks. 


Company 

75  West  Dedham  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)267-5390 
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ANOTHER  PLAQUE  PRESENTATION!  "What  am 
I  going  to  do  with  this?  Maybe  if  I  get  them  outside 
and  use  the  school  sign  for  a  background.  .  .  .  Not 
bad.  but  certainly  not  earth  shattering  .  .  .  wait  a 
minute  ...  do  you  see  what  I  see?  It  might  not  work, 
but  if  it  does  it  should  make  a  pretty  good  shot." 


The  general  assignment 


Wallace  shoots  first  the  obvious,  and  then  tried  for  a 
mood  (above  and  left). 


— "where  most  of  us  fall  flat  on  our 
faces"  all  for  the  want  of  looking 
around,  capturing  a  mood,  says  Rich¬ 
ard  Wallace  of  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press.  Shown  here  are  excerpts 
from  a  recent  photo  presentation  by 
the  Canadian  photographer,  17 
years  in  the  newspaper  world,  after 
his  first  job  as  a  copy  boy  out  of 
high  school  and  learning  photography 
through  the  engraving  department/ 
dark  room  route  for  six  years.  Con¬ 
sequently  he  became  a  "print  freak" 
who  suggests  that  if  a  photographer 
wants  to  satisfy  his  ego,  he  should 
make  a  print  the  way  he  thinks  it 
should  be  and  hang  it  on  the  wall  at 
home:  "You  will  be  surprised  how 
after  a  month  you  can  see  all  kinds 
of  room  for  improvement." 


Right — 

CAR  WINDOW:  Weather  mood 

Produced  by  Lenora  Williamton 
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ASSIGNMENT:  Fashion  shot — A  dress  hung  on  a 
mirror  caught  Wallace's  eyes  as  he  entered  the  door. 
"Why  not  have  the  designer  in  the  shot,  reflected  in 
the  glass?"  he  asked  himself,  with  the  resulting  photo 
bringing  high  style  flavor  to  a  routine  job. 


ANNIVERSARY — Here  Wallace's  emphasis  on  estab¬ 
lishing  a  mood  of  recollection  suiting  the  assignment 
subject  produces  a  portrait  that  will  interest  all  readers, 
not  just  the  couple  and  their  relatives. 


MINDFUL  OF  THE  HIGH  WIND  on  his  assignment  to  photograph 
Queen  Elizabeth's  arrival,  Wallace  stationed  himself  accordingly. 
Photo  result:  just  what  the  photographer  anticipated. 
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Newsman  unveils  Pulitzer  mystique 


By  Philly  Murtha 

The  supreme  event  in  a  newsman  or 
newswoman’s  life  might  be  recognition  by 
peers  and  perhaps  the  public,  if  he  or  she 
is  awarded  the  magically  mythic  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  journalism,  created  by  a  jour¬ 
nalist  for  the  journalist  and  judged  by 
journalists. 

A  veil  of  mystique  surrounds  the  Pul¬ 
itzers,  heading  into  their  sixth  decade. 

In  the  field  of  journalism,  alone  there  are 
now  11  categories  encompassing  public 
service,  reporting,  (local,  national,  inter¬ 
national),  investigative  reporting,  editori¬ 
al  writing,  cartoons,  photography  and 
commentary. 

This  mystique,  the  controversies,  the 
subjective  values  of  recognition,  and  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  trustees  and 
advisory  board — all  the  linen  is  carefully 
unwound  in  John  Hohenberg’s  “The  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prizes,”  (Columbia  University  Press, 
$14.95),  to  be  released  November  11. 

Pulitzer  pulpery 

Hohenberg,  68,  retired  professor  emer¬ 
itus  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  and  a  former  New 
York  City  newspaperman,  is  Advisory 
Board  secretary  and  Administrator  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  He  has  held  the  post 
for  20  years. 

The  book,  an  outgrowth  of  a  discussion 
before  the  Board  on  the  Pulitzers’  60th 
anniversary  of  awards  in  1976,  is  in  a  way 
a  memorial  to  the  occasion.  According  to 
Hohenberg’s  introduction,  the  book  par¬ 
tially  came  out  of  a  suggestion  by  New 
York  Times'  vicepresident  James  Reston, 
who  asked:  “Wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while 
having  the  whole  story  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  told  in  all  its  aspects?” 

Hohenberg  began  his  careful  esearch 
of  private  files,  correspondence  with  Prize 
recipients,  among  other  sources,  to  plot 
the  merits  and  foibles  connected  with  all 
the  Prizes,  in  books,  drama,  music,  and 
Journalism. 

He  charts  the  barometric  growth  and 
evolvement  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  from 
birth  through  1974,  pointing  out  socio¬ 
logical  and  political  trends. 

Beginning  his  book  with  examples  of 
reactions,  Hohenberg  reveals  emotional 
and  fraternal  attachments  to  the  Prizes. 
He  recounts  that  when  Alfred  Friendly  of 
the  Washington  Post  was  on  vacation  in 
a  Turkish  village,  townspeople  crowned 
him  with  a  wreath  of  native  laural,  when 
they  learned  he  had  won  a  Pulitzer. 

And  when  Lynn  Heinzerlin,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  learned  of  her 
Pulitzer,  she  celebrated  over  warm  cham¬ 
pagne  with  a  fellow  newsperson  in  Mon¬ 
rovia,  Liberia. 

He  elaborates:  “For  Roland  Kenneth 
Towery,  a  country  editor  in  Cuero,  Texas, 
(1955  local  reporting  Pulitzer)  the  news 
came  by  telephone  while  he  was  on  camera 
before  CBS-tv  .  .  .  For  Otis  Chandler  of 
the  Los  Angles  Times,  visiting  the  newest 
property  of  the  Times-Mirror  Company, 
Newsduy,  Pulitzer  Day,  was  a  succession 
of  surprises.  First  he  was  interrupted  dur- 


John  Hohenberg 


ing  a  ceremonial  speech  to  the  staff  with 
the  announcement  that  Newsday  has  just 
won  the  public  service  gold  medal. 

“He  had  no  sooner  finished  with  his  con¬ 
gratulations  then  another  message  came 
in  to  say  that  Newsday’s  cartoonist,  Tom 
Darcy,  had  also  won  a  prize.  ‘It  was,’  a 
Newsday  editor  said  drily,  ‘good  orienta¬ 
tion  for  Chandler.’  ” 

There  is  a  mingled  sense  of  jubilation 
and  disbelief  that  coincides  with  the  award, 
according  to  Hohenberg. 

But,  what  make  the  Pulitzers  unique? 
The  prizes  are  “distinctly  American,” 
Hohenberg  states,  and  the  Journalism 
Awards  make  a  special  contribution  to 
the  profession. 

Pulitzer’s  idea 

When  Pulitzer  initiated  the  idea,  Ho¬ 
henberg  explains  in  his  book  in  the  news¬ 
paper  owner’s  words:  “My  idea  is  to 
recognize  that  journalism  is,  or  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  great  and  intellectual  pro¬ 
fessions;  to  encourage,  elevate  and  edu¬ 
cate,  in  a  practical  way  the  present  and, 
still  more,  future  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  exactly  as  if  it  were  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  law  or  medicine.” 

Studies  of  individual  giant  editors,  gpiant 
newspapers,  stalwart  smaller  dailies  and 
weeklies,  unusual  controversies  and  odd¬ 
ities,  surrounding  the  Prizes  in  history 
are  unfolded. 

Among  early  great  “warriors  and 
peacemakers,”  Hohenberg  unlids  incidents 
surrounding,  for  example,  Henry  Watter- 
son,  “the  fabulous  ‘Marse  Henry’  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Hohenberg 
calls  him  the  “last  of  the  fiercly  and  de¬ 
votedly  personal  journalists  of  a  bygone 
era.”  He  was  the  winner  of  the  1918  prize 
for  two  war  editorials,  which  Hohenberg 
describes:  “These  articles,  the  jury  de¬ 


clared,  were  ‘directed  toward  arousing  the 
American  people  to  their  international 
duty  and  toward  convincing  a  section  of 
the  country  by  tradition  hostile  to  uni¬ 
versal  military  service  of  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  its  establishment.” 

And  in  a  less  familiar  and  more  difficult 
area  of  reporting,  the  financial  commu- 
ity,  Hohenberg  relates  the  recognition 
achieved  by  the  Boston  Post,  which  “dis- 
ting^uished  itself  by  exposing  the  ‘get- 
rich-quick  swindles  of  Charles  Penzi,  lead¬ 
ing  to  his  arrest  and  punishment.” 

Hohenberg  analyses:  “The  feat  so  im¬ 
pressed  Robert  L.  O’Brien  of  the  rival 
Boston  Herald  that  he  nominated  the  Post 
for  the  public  service  gold  medal  in  a 
letter  to  the  Advisory  Board,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  It  was  O’Brien  wrote,  ‘a 
piece  of  newspaper  enterprise  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  interest  of  public  serv¬ 
ice.’  His  plea  for  his  competitor  swung 
the  1921  gold  medal  for  public  service  to 
the  Boston  Post.” 

Another  prize  in  1929,  that  is  interest¬ 
ingly  analyzed  by  Hohenberg,  went  to 
Paul  Y.  Anderson,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
intrepid  journalist,  who  uncovered  the 
Teapot  Dome  Scandal,  and  eventually  won 
the  award  as  the  “first  reporter  who  dared 
to  oppose  the  power  of  the  White  House.” 

Public  service  prize 

A  sad  and  remarkable  Prize  went  to 
Don  R.  Mellett,  editor  of  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  posthumously.  A  cru¬ 
sading  journalist,  Hohenberg  notes  that 
Mellett  was  shot  and  killed  in  1926,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  campaigned  against  police- 
supported  bootlegjdng,  vice,  and  gambling 
in  Canton. 

“Within  two  hours,  his  paper  was  on  the 
street  with  the  news  of  the  tragedy  and  an 
editorial  pledge  ...”  The  Canton  paper 
was  awarded  the  1927  gold  medal  for 
public  service  for  according  to  Hohen¬ 
berg’s  account :  “brave,  patriotic  and  effec¬ 
tive  fight  for  ending  the  vicious  state  of 
affairs  brought  about  by  collusion  between 
city  authorities  and  the  criminal  element, 
a  fight  which  had  a  tragic  result  in  the 
assassination  of  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
Don  R.  Mellett.” 

Another  unusual  award,  which  Hohen¬ 
berg  depicts  in  his  book  was  a  principle 
break  with  tradition  when  six  science 
writers  who  had  covered  their  specialty  at 
the  Harvard  University  tercentenary,  in¬ 
cluding  William  L.  Laurence,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  later  appears  again  as 
the  first  reporter  of  the  atomic  age,  got 
the  1937  prize. 

The  change  in  Prize  direction  was  also 
seen  before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  the  board 
bestowed  a  group  award  on  all  American 
war  correspondents  in  1941.  The  same  year 
the  New  York  Times  was  granted  a  special 
award  for  its  foreign  report.  And  four 
individual  war  correspondents  were  honor¬ 
ed:  Wilfred  C.  Barber,  Chicago  Tribune, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Louis  P.  Lochner,  Associated  Press,  Otto 
D.  Tolischus,  New  York  Times,  Larry 
Allan  Associated  Press. 

Another  loosening  in  the  Prize  structure, 
according  to  Hohenberg,  was  when  the 
first  Asian  ever  to  win  a  Pulitzer,  Carlos 
Pena  Romulo  the  editor  of  the  Philippines 
Herald  in  Manila,  wrote  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  foreseeing  the  rise  of  Japan,  distribu¬ 
ted  in  the  U.S.  by  the  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  in  the  early  40’s. 

Prize  controversy 

Hohenberg  also  details  controversies 
surrounding  the  Prizes  and  journalistic 
epic.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
case  of  Will  Barber,  Chicago  Tribune,  who 
was  given  the  Pulitzer  in  1936,  posthum¬ 
ously  for  correspondence.  Barber  had  been 
judged  third  by  the  Journalism  Faculty 
jury,  and  Webb  Miller,  United  Press  was 
first  (both  for  reporting  of  the  Ethiopian 
War).  “When  the  decision  for  Barber  be¬ 
came  known,  the  United  Press  initiated  a 
boycott  against  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  that 
lasted  eighteen  years.  While  UP  work 
frequently  cropped  up  in  jury  reports  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  it  was  invariably  nomina¬ 
ted  by  the  Journalism  faculty.” 

But  Hohenberg  reveals  that  as  far  as 
UP  was  concerned,  it  made  no  nominations 
of  its  own  and  “unofficially  blamed  Kent 
Cooper  of  the  Associated  Press  for  Miller’s 
failure  to  win  the  prize.  “While  the  AP-UP 
argument  was  fairly  common  knowledge 
among  professionals,  Hohenberg  said  it 
did  not  break  into  print  until  1948  when 
Carroll  Binder,  the  foreign  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  wrote  a  critical 
article  in  the  American  Mercury  in  which 
he  also  made  charges  of  favoritism  against 
Dean  Ackerman  (Dean  of  Columbia  Journ- 
ism  School  and  Pulitzer  Prize  Administra¬ 
tor  at  the  time). 

Rivalry  for  prizes 


One  of  the  many  arguments  which  comes 
up  in  the  Hohenberg  book,  was  a  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  status  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  problem  Hohenberg  said  was: 
“Joseph  Pulitzer  argued  that  the  Journal 
was  not  a  ‘secular’  newspaper,  meaning 
that  it  was  not  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation.  That  was  true  enough,  for  the 
Journal  at  the  time  was  a  financial  news¬ 
paper  with  100,000  circulation  (post 
WWII).  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
was  ‘secular’  however,  Pulitzer’s  associates 
maintained  that  the  Journal  was  eligible 
under  the  Plan  of  Award  and  its  staff 
members  should  be  considered.”  Hohenberg 
states  that  even  though  Pulitzer  was  the 
son  of  the  donor  of  the  prizes,  he  seldom 
received  special  treatment  by  the  board. 
Pulitzer  lost  his  fight  against  the  Journal. 
In  1947,  William  H.  Grimes  of  the  Journal 
won  the  editorial  writing  prize  and  Ver¬ 


mont  C.  Royster  followed  him  by  taking 
the  same  award  six  years  later. 

“The  old  score  was  so  forgotten  in  1968, 
that  Royster,  who  had  become  editor  of 
the  paper  was  invited  to  join  the  Advisory 
Board  and  accepted,  serving  with  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  Jr.,  then  the  chairman,”  Hohen¬ 
berg  summarizes. 

More  recently,  a  controversy  in  the 
sixties  involved  Harrison  E.  Salisbury  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  a  major  debate, 
which  denied  him  the  foreign  correspon¬ 
dence  prize  in  1967.  The  jury  had  a  lot  of 
“top-flight  correspondence  to  consider  in 
addition  to  Salisbury’s.”  High  on  the  list 
of  exhibts  were  the  work  of  John  Hughes, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Ward  Just  and 
Stanley  Kamow  of  the  Washington  Post; 
Paul  Grimes,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
Hugh  A.  Mulligan  and  Fred  S.  Hoffaman, 
the  Associated  Press. 

Jury  members  opposed  to  Salisbury’s 
nomination,  said  he  wasn’t  entitled  to 
special  credit  for  having  been  the  first  re¬ 
porter  in  the  U.S.  to  be  invited  to  Hanoi; 
failure  to  give  sources  of  casualty  figures 
in  initial  article;  reportorial  deficiencies  in 
his  work. 

Chairman  Pulitzer  was  the  champion  of 
Salisbury’s  cause,  but  despite  his  defense, 
the  vote  went  against  the  Times  corres¬ 
pondent  6-5  in  favor  of  Hughes.  The 
motion  was  reconsidered.  The  next  day  a 
vote  of  6-5  in  favor  of  Hughes  and  against 
Salisbury  was  taken. 

“When  the  decision  went  to  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  Trustees,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  1, 
the  issue  was  debated  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  the  prize  announcement  accord¬ 
ingly  was  held  up  until  4:29  p.m.  Between 
the  unexpected  delay  and  the  publication 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  Advisory 
Board  meeting,  the  reporters  had  all  they 
could  handle  and  raised  no  questions — 
with  me,  at  least  bout  the  Trustees’  ac¬ 
tion.”  Hohenberg  recalls. 

White  House  criticism 

“A  roller  coaster  of  emotion,”  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hohenberg  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  Times’  38th  prize  in  1972  for  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  White  House  criticism 
was  launched  against  the  Pulitzers  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  This  wasn’t  the 
first  critical  reaction,  Hohenberg  notes,  by 
the  Nixon  Administration:  “In  1970,  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew,  in  the  wake  of  the 
rejection  of  Judge  G.  Harold  Carswell  for 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  had  said  ‘Pulitzer 
Prizes  are  not  won  by  exposing  the  evils  of 
Communisim  as  readily  as  by  discrediting 
American  elective  officials.  Tons  and  tons 
of  inuendoes  designed  to  smear  officials  are 
printed  every  day.” 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  historic 
character  analyses,  the  criticisms,  the 
plaudits  in  the  consequential  narrative  of 
the  awards.  Hohenberg  also  discusses  the 
great  furors  and  frenzies  over  the  Prizes 
for  letters. 

Author’s  interview 

In  a  conversation,  last  week,  Hohenberg, 
exuberant  and  boyishly  enthusiastic  about 
the  Pulitzers  in  journalism,  encouraged 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  to  enter  or  be 
nominated  in  the  future. 

He  mentioned  a  past  example :  his  secre¬ 
tary  received  a  copy  of  a  poorly-printed 


Another  ghost  of  rivalry  over  the  Prizes, 
Hohenberg  delineates  was  the  Hearst-Pul- 
itzer  rivalry.  It  wasn’t  laid  to  rest  until 
during  World  War  II,  when  Prizes  finally 
went  to  Hearst  newspapermen.  The  first 
was  awarded  to  Paul  Schoenstein,  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal- American 
and  his  staff  for  saving  the  life  of  a  two- 
year-old  girl  by  obtaining  for  her  the  then 
rare  drug,  penicillin.  A  second  went  to 
Jack  S.  McDowell,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin. 
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special  issue  of  a  weekly.  The  Vicksburg 
(Miss.)  Sunday  Post-Herald.  It  was  an 
issue  covering  tornado  damage,  census 
figures — all  inclusive.  It  was  nominated 
and  it  won  a  1954  Pulitzer. 

But  according  to  Hohenberg,  very  few 
smaller  dailies  and  weeklies  even  realize 
they  have  a  possibility  in  the  competition. 
He  encourages  these  papers  to  be  more 
aware.  “The  Giants — ^the  dailies — can  take 
care  of  themselves,”  the  smaller  papers 
must  be  given  a  chance,  because  the  big¬ 
ger  daily  must  do  something  extraordi¬ 
nary,  before  it  enters  the  competition,  he 
said. 

The  pressure  is  on  in  the  investigative 
journalism  category,  Hohenberg  admits. 
He  said,  that  because  of  the  slew  of  en¬ 
tries,  it  results  in  tough  competition. 

Because  of  the  onslaught  of  nominations 
in  recent  years,  advertising  is  totally  un¬ 
needed,  Hohenberg  states.  “Since  my  be¬ 
coming  administrator  over  20  years  ago, 
in  1954,  the  number  of  entries  has  doubled, 
even  though  the  number  of  newspapers 
has  declined,”  he  adds. 

Hohenberg  suggests  that  with  the  11 
subject-areas  already,  the  competition 
cannot  continue  spreading  in  amoeba- 
fashion.  However,  he  speculates  that  with 
the  incredible  advance  in  science  there 
should  perhaps  be  a  prize  added  for  sci¬ 
ence  reporting.  Along  with  community 
affairs,  improvements,  ecology,  and  sci¬ 
ence  reporting,  the  “police  blotter  news, 
which  was  covered  in  the  past  and  won 
awards,”  is  no  longer  the  most  significant. 

The  other  non-journalism  prizes  re¬ 
ceive  more  criticism,  today,  according  to 
Hohenberg.  But  the  journalism  prizes  are 
increasingly  valued,  and  take  top  priority 
when  a  newspaper  lists  recipients  each 
year,  he  said. 

Hohenberg  remembers  that  when  he 
began  his  own  journalism  career  on  the 
(former)  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star,  his  par¬ 
ents  were  shocked.  “Journalism  was  not 
even  a  profession  but  a  poorly-paid  trade. 
College  people  were  so  rare;  they  had  to 
conceal  their  degrees.  I  couldn’t  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  I  graduated  from  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism.”  There  was  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  mistrust,  he  notes. 

But  in  the  last  30  years,  Hohenberg 
has  seen  an  upsurge  in  regard  for  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  and  he  would  like  to 
think  that  the  Pulitzers  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

The  journalism  prizes  used  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  secondary  import  to  the  fiction, 
biography,  drama  and  history  awards. 
They  were  never  featured  in  new’spaper 
play. 

Hohenberg  still  doesn’t  know  how  one 
wins  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  himself,  as  a 
working  journalist,  was  nominated  for 
five,  but  he  is  afraid  to  find  out  jury 
comments  from  the  files  about  his  own 
nominations.  He  does  stipulate  however 
that  it  takes  “skill,  luck,  support,  a  possi¬ 
ble  tip  and  devotion.”  The  prize  is  sec¬ 
ondary. 

Hohenberg,  who  has  w’ritten  nine  non¬ 
fiction  books,  has  finished  a  tenth,  and  is 
already  thinking  of  another,  said  his  pri¬ 
mary  reason  for  writing  the  “Pulitzer 
Prizes,”  was  to  “open  up  discussion  of  the 
prizes  for  the  public  as  well.”  He  further 
adds:  “In  writing  the  book,  I’m  actually 
asking  for  criticism.” 
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News  staffers 
rate  top  papers 
in  New  Jersey 

Which  daily  paper  is  the  best  in  New 
Jersey,  according  to  reporters  and  editors? 

The  Hackensack  Record  seems  to  be  the 
first  choice,  with  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
second.  In  polling  conducted  by  the  Center 
for  Analysis  of  Public  Issues,  no  other 
newspaper  came  close  to  the  Record  and 
Star-Ledger  reports  John  Kolesar,  director 
of  the  center. 

The  Center  asked  news  staffers  to  cite 
the  best  and  worst  examples  of  perform¬ 
ance  by  New  Jersey  newspapers  in  a 
number  of  categories,  as  a  guide  to  what 
was  considered  good  and  bad  practice  in 
the  business.  Some  expressed  their  opin¬ 
ions  freely  and  emphatically.  Others  were 
extremely  cautious,  saying  they  weren’t 
familiar  w’ith  all  papers  or  there  was  no 
real  standard  of  judgment  to  be  applied. 
Seventeen  of  the  75  who  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  skipped  the  poll. 


Asked  to  designate  the  best  all-round 
New  Jersey  newspaper,  24  listed  the 
Record  of  Hackensack,  10  The  Star-Ledger 
and  4  the  Courier-Post  of  Camden.  Six 
other  papers  got  one  or  two  votes,  fre¬ 
quently  from  someone  listing  his  own  pa¬ 
per  Such  out-of-state  papers  as  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  Evening  Bulletin  of 
Philadelphia  were  practically  excluded 
from  consideration  because  of  the  New 
Jersey  emphasis  of  the  polling. 

Voting  results 

Here  is  the  wav  the  voting  went  for  the 
best  papers  in  other  categories: 

Local  news  coverage — The  Record, 
Hackensack,  10;  Asbury  Park  Evening 
Press,  6;  Burlington  County  Times  and  the 
Trentonian,  5;  ten  others  4  or  less. 

State  House  coverage — Star-Ledger,  25 ; 
Evening  Times,  Trenton,  7;  New  York 
Dailv  News  and  the  Record,  Hackensack, 
3;  New  York  Times,  2,  seven  others,  1. 

National  news  (out-of-state  papers  ex¬ 
cluded) — Star-Ledger,  13;  the  Record, 
Hackensack,  8;  five  others,  3  or  less. 

Political  coverage — Star-Ledger,  8 ;  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  Trenton,  4;  seven  others,  3  or 
less. 

Investigative  reporting — The  Record, 
Hackensack,  13;  Star-Ledger,  9;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  5;  Home  News,  New 
Brunswick.  4;  six  others,  2  or  1. 

Editorials — Trentonian,  9;  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  7 ;  Evening  Times,  Trenton, 
5;  four  others,  3  or  less. 

Writing,  editing — The  Record.  Hacken¬ 
sack.  12;  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia, 
3;  nine  others,  2  or  1. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  com¬ 
petitive  feeling  in  the  voting.  In  many 
cases  news  staffers  cited  their  own  paper 
as  the  best  in  some  categories  and  their 
closest  competitor  as  the  worst  (  and  vice 
versa,  occasionally).  There  was  also  a 
tendency  to  ignore  smaller  papers  as  either 
best  or  worst  examples,  Kolesar  said. 

In  another  survey,  taken  by  the  Center 
and  the  Eagleton  Institute,  the  results 
showed  the  disparitv  between  the  views  of 
the  readers  and  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sionals  on  things  wrong  with  the  papers. 

When  the  Center,  aided  bv  the  New 
Jersey  Poll  at  Eagleton  Institute,  asked 
1,300  newspaper  readers  for  their  opin¬ 
ions,  it  got  these  results: 

73  per  cent  think  their  papers  do  a  good 
job,  over-all. 

86  per  cent  believe  their  papers  are  well- 
written. 

85  per  cent  think  local  coverage  is  good 
or  fair. 

But  in  a  poll  of  newsroom  employees, 
conducted  by  questionnaire,  the  Center  got 
this  kind  of  result : 

50  per  cent  think  New  Jersey’s  news¬ 
papers  are  not  better  than  mediocre. 

68  per  cent  think  laziness  and  lack  of 
digging  for  stories  are  serious  problems 
on  New  Jersey’s  papers. 

47  per  cent  believe  incompetent  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  are  of  real  concern. 

The  poll  of  readers  was  conducted  via 
telephone  interviews.  The  New  Jersey  Poll 
at  Eagleton  Institute  contacted  1,201  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Center  reached  145  more  in 
lengthier  telephone  interviews.  There  was 
not  much  variance  in  the  percentage  re¬ 
sults  of  the  two  telephone  polls. 


SALES  CONFERENCE— Katharine  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  is  flanked  by 
Joe  Arcaro  and  Lou  Limber,  administrators  in 
the  retail  advertising  department  during  a  break 
in  the  paper's  first  annual  sales  conference 
October  18-20  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  Over  130 
sales  staffers  participated  in  the  conference  that 
was  devoted  to  new  sales  incentive  and  training 
programs  and  a  review  of  annual  sales  budgets, 
revenues  and  expenses  for  1975. 


Spartin  and  Dower 
promoted  at  Post 

Two  new  vicepresidents  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  were  named  by  Mark  Meagher, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

William  A.  Spartin,  formerly  director  of 
employee  relations  and  administrative 
services,  was  named  vicepresident/admin¬ 
istration.  Spartin’s  responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  accounting  and  operating  services, 
as  well  as  his  previous  assignments. 

John  M.  Dower,  for  the  past  11  years 
promotion  director,  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent/communications.  Included  in  this  new 
position  will  be  the  responsibility  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  school  services,  and  the  re¬ 
cently  established  customer  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  Morton  Pollack,  formerly  promotion 
manager,  was  named  promotion  director, 
reporting  to  Thomas  McCartin,  vicepres¬ 
ident  /sales. 

• 

Mears  to  Detroit  News 
as  D.G.  bureau  chief 

Walter  R.  Mears,  39,  assistant  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  for  Associated  Press, 
has  been  named  chief  of  the  Detroit  News 
Washington  Bureau. 

He  replaces  J.  F.  terHorst,  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  News  until  he  be¬ 
came  President  Ford’s  press  secretary  in 
Augfust.  TerHorst,  who  later  resigned  that 
post,  is  now  News’  national  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist. 
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Grin  &  Bear  It 
creator  turns 
to  painting 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


After  nearly  42  years  of  the  humor 
panel  “Grin  and  Bear  It”  by  Lichty — the 
by-line  is  changing.  Now  69,  George 
Lichty  is  turning  over  his  pen  to  32-year- 
old  Fred  Wagner,  an  editorial  artist  with 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 

But  not  just  like  that — Wagner  has  been 
working  with  Lichty  for  the  past  18 
months,  mastering  Lichty’s  “loose”  draw¬ 
ing  technique.  He  admits  that  stepping 
into  a  style  one  man  has  used  for  more 
than  40  years  is  hard;  but  Lichty  passes 
judgment,  “It’s  tough  to  tell  the  difference 
myself,  anymore!” 

Lichty  will  continue  in  an  advisory 
and  consultative  role  for  both  the  art  and 
gags  of  the  panel  and  the  by-line  will 
read:  “Lichty  and  Wagner.” 

Lichty,  whose  first  job  after  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1929, 
was  doing  spot  and  sports  cartoons  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  built  his  prize  win¬ 
ning  panel  into  one  of  the  ten  best-read  in 
the  country,  and  this  year  it  won  another 
National  Cartoonists  Society  award  as 
best  humor  panel. 

The  cartoonist  lives  in  Sebastopol,  Cal- 


Veteran  cartoonist  George  Lichty  (right)  and  Fred  Wogner,  an  editorial  artist  (left), 
smilingly  announce  their  new  by-line  in  the  production  of  the  humor  panel  "Grin  and 

Bear  It." 

ifornia  and  plans  to  turn  his  free  time  to  sends  “Grin  and  Bear  It”  to  more  than  200 

painting.  “I’m  a  very  good  painter,  too!”  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 

he  says.  Lichty  complains  that  he  got  tired  Canada. 

of  seeing  paintings  titled  “Untitled  No.  Wagner  does  illustrations  and  spot 
91”  and  that  he  makes  up  titles.  “Now  all  drawings  for  the  Sentinel’s  editorial  de- 

I  have  to  is  paint  the  paintings  to  go  with  partment,  having  moved  to  Orlando  six 

them.”  years  ago.  He  had  his  art  training  at  the 

Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  currently  Memphis  Academy  of  Art. 
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Three  papers  hit 
with  Guild  strikes 


Re-keyhoarding 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


sion  upholding  either  party’s  broadly 
stated  position.  Smith  added,  according  to 
Crane’s  award,  .  .  there  are  implicit 
contractual  restrictions,  founded  in  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
the  union’s  ‘jurisdiction,’  on  the  full 
utilization  of  the  CRT  system  in  the  step 
1  phase  and  as  proposed  in  the  step  2 
phase.” 

Smith,  who  termed  his  award  ‘‘an  in¬ 
terim  one,”  said: 

‘‘The  matter  is  remanded  to  the  parties 
for  negotiations,  upon  demand  of  either 
party,  in  an  attempt  to  settle  work  alloca¬ 
tion  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  CRT  system. 

“If  the  parties  have  not  settled  their 
differences  within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
this  award  (June  6,  1973),  the  matter 
may,  upon  demand  of  either  party,  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  arbitration  process  for 
definitive  resolution  after  a  further  hear¬ 
ing.” 

Crane  said  the  parties  attempted  to 
resolve  their  differences,  but  were  unable 
to  do  so,  and  agreed  to  submit  the  matter 
to  him.  The  parties  stipulated  that  Crane 
would  have  the  authority  to  fashion  what¬ 
ever  remedy  he  might  find  appropriate  in 
this  case,  and  that  CRT  would  not  be 
limited  by  any  contractual  provisions  as 
far  as  a  remedy  is  concerned. 

Crane,  again  referring  to  Smith’s  find¬ 
ings,  said  the  latter  found  with  respect 
to  the  CRT  system: 

“The  CRT  system  has  an  ‘editorial’ 
function,  or  at  least  it  will  have,  when 
reporters  and  editors  are  fully  trained  in 
its  use  in  ‘writing’  and  ‘editing’  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  use  of  the  system  for  manual 
methods. 

“Use  of  the  CRT  keyboards,  insofar  as 
there  is  produced  copy  which  substitutes 
for  or  replaces  the  hard  copy  which  reach¬ 
ed  the  composing  room  under  the  manual 
method  involves,  as  a  human  work  func¬ 
tion,  a  replacement  of  a  substitute  for  the 
keyboarding  operation  previously  per¬ 
formed  in  the  composing  room,  and  one 
which  is  essential  in  its  relationship  to 
the  system,  to  make  the  setting  of  type 
possible. 

“Since  one  of  the  important  functions 
of  the  composing  room  under  a  manual 
method  is  the  keyboai-ding  of  tape,  and 
the  processing  of  that  tape  through  a  com¬ 
puter  to  produce  justified  tape,  the  CRT 
has  a  composing  room  function.  Moreover, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  result,  and  purpose 
(in  part)  of  the  system  is  to  reduce  com¬ 
posing  room  costs  by  eliminating  or  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  tape  punching  by 
manually  keyboarding  machines. 

“There  is  more  to  the  CRT  system  so 
far  as  its  ‘keyboarding’  aspect  is  con¬ 
cerned,  than  a  substitute  for  the  use  of 
the  typewriter,  and  the  more  consists  of 
the  CRT  keyboard’s  integral  and  mechan¬ 
ical  relationship  to  ultimate  typesetting.” 

Arbitrator  Smith  could  not,  at  least  at 
that  stage,  make  a  judgment  about 
whether  the  editorial  or  the  compositional 
(i.e.,  typesetting)  element  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  aspect,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
CRT  system  in  handling  each  of  the  sev¬ 


eral  kinds  and  sources  of  ‘stories’,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Crane. 

Smith  also  found  that  the  publisher’s 
contentions  that  the  agreement  contains  no 
support  at  all  for  any  jurisdictional  claim 
by  the  union  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  CRT  system  and  the  agreement  con¬ 
tains  no  restrictions  at  all  on  its  right  to 
“full  utilization”  of  that  system  in  the 
manner  proposed  is  untenable. 

Crane  said  in  his  remedy  which  herein¬ 
after  set  forth  constitutes  the  award  in 
this  case,  it  should  be  stated  preliminarily 
that  the  remedy  which  has  been  fashioned 
does  not  deal  with  classified  and  display 
advertising,  because  the  CRT  system  was 
not  being  used  for  advertising  of  either 
type  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  before 
Smith  and  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  be¬ 
fore  me. 

“The  underlying  premise,  as  far  as  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  advertising  are  concern¬ 
ed,  is  that  members  of  the  bargaining  unit 
have  continued  to  perform,  without  any 
encroachment.  If  a  problem  arises  in  con¬ 
nection  with  classified  and/or  display 
advertising  sometime  in  the  future,  it  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  then  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  facts  and  circumstances  which  give 
rise  to  the  problem.” 

Crane  said  that  in  talking  about  the 
possible  jurisdictional  interest  of  the 
editorial  department  employes,  arbitrator 
Smith  suggested  they  are  represented  by  a 
union.  Actually  they  were  not  represented 
by  a  union  at  the  time  of  either  hearing. 

However,  Detroit  News  employes  re¬ 
cently  voted  for  representation  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Crane  said  he  was  mindful  that  Smith 
found  that  section  47  was  negotiated  with 
reference  to  and  was  intended  to  deal  with 
the  use  of  tape  in  accordance  with  the 
technology  of  the  1960’s,  when  the  section 
was  agreed  upon,  not  some  substantially 
later  and  sig^iificant  development.  By  using 
section  47  as  a  guide.  Crane  did  not  mean 
to  suggest  otherwise,  he  said.  He  added 
that  section  47  was  used  as  a  guide  in  his 
decision,  because  it  is  a  guide  the  parties 
themselves  had  agreed  upon  to  determine 
what  should  be  keyboarded  by  composing 
room  employes  and  what  need  not  be. 

• 

New  Newark  N.J. 
daily  announced 

A  news  release  was  received  this  week 
announcing  the  establishment  of  a  new 
daily  newspaper  in  Newark,  N.J.  by  a 
group  of  unidentified  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  investors. 

E&P  was  unable  to  trace  the  source  of 
the  release  to  confirm  the  information. 
The  postmark  on  the  release  was  East 
Orangr,  N.J. 

In  the  release,  an  individual  by  the 
name  of  Lawrence  J.  Olssen,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “chief  executive  of  The 
Journal  Company,”  states  that  the  paper 
will  begin  publication  on  or  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1975  with  an  initial  press  run 
of  about  500,000  copies,  and  10  editions, 
each  edited  for  a  specific  area  of  the  state. 

Olssen  said  the  newspaper,  tentatively 
called  the  Evening  Press,  will  print  from 
a  “centrally  located  plant”  using  the  most 
advanced  equipment  in  the  nation. 


Newspaper  Guild  strikes  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania  have  halted  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  in  each  city. 

Guild  members  at  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  a  morning  paper,  walked  out  No¬ 
vember  1  when  contract  negotiations 
failed. 

On  November  4,  Guild  members  at  the 
evening  Cleveland  Press  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  seek  a  court  order  prohibiting 
the  Press  from  halting  publication  during 
the  strike  against  the  Plain  Dealer. 

Publication  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 
ceased  October  19  when  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  broke  off  and  craft  union  members 
refused  to  cross  Guild  picket  lines.  It  is 
the  first  time  the  Tribune  has  not  been 
able  to  publish  because  of  a  strike. 

In  Wilkes-Barre,  Guild  employees  at  the 
Times  Leader-Evening  News  and  Morning 
Record  walked  out  November  3  when  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  there  also  failed.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  two  papers,  published  by 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co.,  was  sus¬ 
pended  November  4  after  non-striking 
workers  refused  to  cross  Guild  picket 
lines. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BOOK  REVIEWS  1 

HOME  AND  FASHION 

BOOKVIEWS 

Don’t  start  1975  without  this  award¬ 
winning  column!  You  pay  only  $12.50 
monthly.  More  than  500  lK>oks  noted  this 
year.  Write:  Interlude  Productions. 

SEW  BIZ — What’s  new  in  fabrics,  pat¬ 
terns,  aides,  techniques  for  fashion, 
home  decorating  and  needle  crafts. 
Weekly  by  career-long  industry  re¬ 
cognized  expert.  Illustrate*!.  Samples. 
Bo.x  771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.  07040  or 
call  (201)  763-6392. 

NOSTALGIA 

BUSINESS/ FINANCE 

NOSTALGIA— A  smile  for  oldsters, 
guffaw  for  others.  Box  955,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SKI  NEWS 

"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer. 

successful  businessman,  FREE  SAM¬ 
PLES.  HOWCO,  Dept.  1.  Kenilworth, 
III.  60043. 

THE  SKI  BAG— Weeklies  only.  Best  in 
ski  news.  Regionals.  800-woid  weekly 
column.  $6.00.  George  Faulkner,  P.  O. 
Box  278,  Tcllurede,  Colo.  81435. 

cbmc  STRIPS 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2n(l  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

TV  LOG 

COMPLETE  TV  LOG  and  EDITORIAL 
service; — The  largest  and  most  ex¬ 
perienced  supplier  in  TV  Program  in¬ 
formation.  Omplete  logs  with  local 

DISARMAMENT 

listings,  feature  material  and  program 
notes,  as  well  as  pictures,  comes  to  you 
each  week  typeset  and  camera  ready. 
Everything  you  need  for  your  own  TV 
tab  at  the  lowest  competitive  prices. 
Tel-Aire  Publications,  2112  McKinney, 
Dal  Ins.  Texas  75201. 

DISARMAMENT  News  and  Views— A 
bi-weekly  reijort.  For  samples,  write 
Nathaniel  F.  Cullinan,  211  E.  43rd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

FEATURES  WANTED 

WEEKLY  COLUMNS  SOUGHT  on 
health,  nostalgia  and  fixed  income  liv¬ 
ing  for  senior  citizens.  Top  quality 
only.  Box  4098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

16  STATES  and  CANADA  now  enjoy 
"ELMER  STOON,”  the  ouUtoorsman. 
FREX  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEIA- 
TURES,  P.O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley, 
Calif.  96945. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NDW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Sales,  mergera,  acquisitions,  plant  con¬ 
versions,  promotions.  What's  your  prob¬ 
lem  7  Associated  Media  Consultants, 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kana.  67664,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho. 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kana. 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER  will  trade  places 
with  same  for  1  month.  With  it  goes 

56207. 

my  beach  apartment  in  south  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  exchange  fresh  ideas  for  large 
offset  weekly/ small  daily.  Box  4128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  buaineis. 
CLARSa^CE  W.  TABB  A  ASSOC., 

6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas  77006 

Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 

A  CIROULA’nON-WIN  SURB-FIRB 
for  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-diacovery 
"Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Oroes*’ 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974 
publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  $7  pictures 
for  newipapera.  Sure-Fire  guarantee ; 
After  4  weeks  series  from  16  up  to 
50%  paid  cireulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fae^  under  16%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-eenaational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-excluaive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 

SYD  S.  GOUXD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (206)  666-0893 

6464  Government  Blvd. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

Has  Moved  to 

404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  662-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 

your  clear  city-interests  to  Box  2244, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 

BILL  MATTHiJW  COMPANY 
Conducts  profeiaional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  tbs  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (8l3)  783-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  CHearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.— $2401. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KRSHBIEUBOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

iiVt  handle  different  properties,  ail  types, 
from  our  him  offices.) 

UARION  R,  KREHBLEIL,  “Norton 
Office,"  P,0.  Box  S8,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOUTHO,  "Kansas  C^tr 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  7183,  Shawnee 
Mission,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (911) 
236-6280;  Res.  (913)  381-6816. 


AI<AN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily.  t<w  weekly  or 
shopper.  Rid^e  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  WORTH 
IN  A  SELLER’S  MARKET? 
Write  for  an  evaluation  formula  to 
Conway  Craig,  Box  28182,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78228,  or  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio.  TV.  CATV 
and  Newspapers 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20046 
(202)  NAtional  8-llSS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER^RoicERS 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ‘Iliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

NEW^AFERSFOR^SAuf^ 


WEST  COAST  WEEKLY.  Offset,  gross¬ 
ing  $120,000.  Solid,  rapidly  growing 
area.  Only  $25,000  down.  Ideal  mom 
and  pop  operation,  but  really  has  far 
greater  potential  for  someone  with  re¬ 
sources.  Publisher  unable  to  devote  full 
time.  We're  particular  who  we  sell  to; 
must  stand  close  checking.  Box  4121, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEW  NEWSPAPER  OFFERINGS 

California  . $240,000 

Wisconsin  .  800,000 

Nebraska  .  750,000 

Oklahoma  . $35,000  and  55,000 

Canada  .  250,000 

Washington  (Mag.)  .  25,000 

Kansas  .  32,600 

Texas  .  65,000 

Others — tell  us  where  and  what. 

State  cash  first  letter. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  NP.  Serv.,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  88  Norton,  Kans,  67654 

ADVER’nSING  NEWSPAPER— 20- 
30,000  issues  distributed  over  3-counties 
area.  Located  northeast  Ohio.  Box 
4168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ImWSPAPERsVoH^ALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

^“''compostscH^oom^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
ENGRAVim^^^^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^PRESSEf&^MACmm^ 


FOR  SALE:  Weekly  newspaper  in  Zone 
1  grossinK  $60,000+  in  solid  economic 
growth  area,  seeking  qualified  buyer. 
Box  4135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  pou- 
lous  area  North  Carolina.  Grosses  $100,- 
000  per  year.  Well  equipped.  Box  4025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RAPID  GROWTH  METROPOLITAN 
NEW  YORK  area  weeklies  with  own 
coid  type  composition  and  some  job 
equipment.  Long  established.  $20,000 
down  to  swing  deal.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
Co.,  National  Press  Bldg..  Washington, 
D.C.  2004.=;. 


2  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  IVTIEKLIES 
plus  shopper.  County  se,at  location. 
Gross  $125,000.  Price  $175,000  includes 
air  conditioned  building.  Box  4138,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


ONLY  $10,000  DOWN  buys  this  over 
$100,000  gross  Area  2  controlled  sub¬ 
urban  weekly.  Pay  low  balance  from 
earnings.  Box  4152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SOUTHERN  CONNECTICUT  daily  or 
weekly,  profitable  or  not,  wanted  by 
major  Area  1  or  2  publisher.  Prefer 
existing  management  stay  with  firm. 
Your  reply  guaranteed  confidential. 
Box  4167,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


QUALIETED,  exi)erienced  buyer  looking 
for  daily  or  large  weekly.  Can  arrange 
payment  to  your  best  advantage.  No 
broker.  Box  4124.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  MAN, 
with  knowledge  of  reporting,  editing, 
selling  and  production  seeks  medium  to 
small  weekly  newspaper  in  Southeast. 
Box  4146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Alphatype  System 

Complete:  Keyboard,  record¬ 
er,  printout  unit,  plus  more 
than  $3,000  worth  of  modern 
fonts.  Mint  condition.  This  ad 
was  set  on  the  unit  which  is 
for  sale.  First  $4,600  takes 
all.  319-277-1271 .  Comco  Inc., 
219  Parkade,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


UTGRADING  photocomposition  depart¬ 
ment — have  available  for  immediate 
sale  two  CG  2961,  two  Photon  513  for¬ 
ward  reading,  plus  many  parts,  two 
teletype  DURPE  240  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond,  punches  with  IBM  1130  interface, 
one  18"  laminating  machine.  Contact 
Edward  Alterson,  Southtown  Economist, 
5969  S.  Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
60638. 


Newspaper 

Light  tables  ! 
Grids  ! 

Waxers  ! 
Pasteup  tools  ! 
Trimmers ! 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  general  man¬ 
ager  promises  financial  success  for  trou. 
bled  daily,  in  exchange  for  good  salary 
with  option  to  buy.  Box  4130.  Editor  A 
I*ublisher. 


WB  HATE  QUALEFIEID  BUYERS  for  ! 
dallies  and  large  weeklies.  Information  = 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPEaiS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  S5902 
Ph:  (206)  546-3366 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITEniS  —  OOMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  NJ.  08057. 
(609)  236-7614. 


^c^d^WAXER 


FOR 

I  SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Smoothly  woxos  prooft,  nowipnnt,  ovor 
loy>  &  film.  No  wavy  rippot,  dry  oroot, 
wax  ooio  at  odpot  or  wax  bloodthrough. 
Cloon  printing.  Procticol.  Convoniont. 
Calibrated  dial  coating  control  Accurate  call 
brated  ther^'^oMat 


ScA&^e^  Alac/uKe  d,  9/ic. 


•oflofi  Pott  Rood 
CLINTON.  CONN.  06413 
TolopFiofio:  (2031  669.6000 


.  and  MORE  than  50% 
off  on  advertising  border 
tapes.  Send  for  your  cata¬ 
log  to; 

MIDWEST 

Publishers  Supply  Co. 
4640  North  Olcott  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60656 

Phone  (312)  867-4640 


FOR  SALE:  Comp-Star  191,  $14,000. 
Comp-Star  190,  $4000.  3  Linofilm  Su¬ 
per  Quicks,  $5000  each.  Over  100  Super 
Quick  grids  and  width  plug^s,  $60  each. 
Contact  J.  Brooks,  News-Journal  Corp., 
901  Sixth  St..  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
32015.  Ph:  (904)  252-1611. 


i  BRUNING  MODE3L  1400  electrostatic 
:  Copying  machine.  1^"  x  24"  sheet.  Best 
I  offer.  Contact  A.  J.  Agmello,  44  B.  EJx- 
change  St.,  Akron,  Ohio,  (216)  375-8581. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE/ 
_ SOFTWARE 


OLASSIETE3D  PAGING  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem  including  program  and  phototype¬ 
setting  devices  from  $30,000  to  $60,000 
depending  on  the  size  of  your  classified 
section.  Could  handle  anything  from  1 
page  to  20  pages  daily.  Requires  that 
you  already  have  computer.  Cheapest 
I  installation  for  those  already  using  an 
I  IBM  1130,  also  sets  straight  matter. 
I  This  system  has  been  proven  and  ready 
I  to  go.  Available  now.  Contact  Eldward 
Alterson,  Southtown  Economist,  6959 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.  60688. 


FX)R  SALE:  1  Digital  Ebcpanded  Type¬ 
set  (Computer  with  4096  word  core  mem¬ 
ory.  ASR-33  teleprinter;  2  TU65  DEX! 
tape  Transpors;  2  P68A  Photoelectric 
six-level  tape  readers  with  25  ft.  cables ; 
1  T<X)1  DEC  tape  Control:  2  PP67A 
six-level  tape  punchers  with  25  ft.  ca¬ 
bles.  Has  l^n  under- cemtinuous  serv¬ 
ice  contract  with  DIX!.  Contact  Dick 
Tanner  or  EVank  Damgaard,  Monterey 

'  Peninsula  Herald,  Monterey,  Calif. 

I  93940. 


e:ngraving  plant  for  sale 

Micro-Dyne  Etcher  with  De-Scum 
Mirco  Metal  Plate  Processor 
Ball  Pollution  Ck>ntrol  Unit 
Master  M-48  Etcher  with  Power  Cover 
Master  News  Speed  Exposure  Unit 
(2)  Master  Stainless  Steel  Vertical 
Sinks 

115  Liter  Acid  Dispensing  System 
4.000  Gallon  Acid  Bulk  Tank 
(2)  Drench  Shovers  with  Ejre  Wash 
Plate  Curver 

All  of  the  equipment  has  spare  parts 
and  is  13  months  young.  The  equipment 
is  being  used  in  daily  production  and 
may  be  inspected.  Ekiuipment  may  be 
purchase<l  as  a  complete  package  or 
each  item  may  be  purchased  separately. 
Contact  Sid  Cazort,  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times.  18  East  8th  Street,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa..  19013.  Ph:  (215)  876-1651. 


MAILROOM 


STEPPER  PAPER  MAN  PMIII  QF  8 
station  collator  with  'A  folding  attach¬ 
ment  and  Fold  'n  Tie  assembler  attach¬ 
ment  with  wax  wrap  capacity.  18 
months  old  and  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Neosho  Daily  News.  (417)  461-1520. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERFLEX  III  SYSTEM  now  for 
sale.  Complete  with  40  saddles,  punch 
and  bender.  Will  make  15  pages  per 
hour.  $5000  complete,  includes  loading. 
V.  Wise,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa. 
16001. 


FOR  SALE 

1  model  #6381  Graphotype  with  light 
1  model  #2605  Speedaumat  Addresso- 
graph  with  lister  attachment 
1  Spe^aumat  notching  punch 
1  77-drawcr  Speedaumat  plate  cabinet 
with  base  on  wheels. 

Also  some  supplies 

Contact  Housatonic  Valley  Publishing 
Co.,  11  Boardman  Terr.,  New  Milford. 
Conn.,  or  call  Pat  Brudage  at  (203) 
354-2261. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRES4S  I*ulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6626. 


FOR  SALE:  30#  letterpress  newsprint 
in  widths  35"  and  70".  Total  33  tons. 
The  Leader,  P.  O.  Box  469,  Wildwood, 
N.J.  08260.  (609)  522-3424. 


PASTE-UP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-6211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATK^FREE  pert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio  44318 

^“^PRESSEf^MAciuNERY^ 


FAIRCHILD  ITS  multi-face  machine, 
good  condition,  only  $365.  Will  deliver. 
Box  4166,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  12  stacked  unils, 
2  6-unit  presses  complete  with  folders, 
ovens,  chills,  rollstands.  Will  sell  com¬ 
plete  package  or  split.  Box  4085,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE.  31  units 
with  RTP’s  for  40"  diameter  rolls.  6 
D.D.  folders  with  balloon  formers.  11 
color  cylinders.  22  cutoff.  58"  web 
79"  between  side  frames.  Available 
January  1.  (503)  221-8015.  James 

I  Rogers,  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 


PRESS  DRIVES— 2  G.E.  GEnC-475  in- 
ductrol  DC  control  panels  and  2  re¬ 
built  lOOhp  motors.  Bob  Douglass,  The 
Ledger,  P.O.  Box  408,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33802.  (813)  688-6011. 

COHRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 

6  units  V-22,  1969.  3  units  V-25,  1971. 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyori  model  106, 
50-hp  and  75-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  new 
1972. 

COTTRELL  V-16  units,  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
COTTRELL  V-16A,  6  unit,  folder, 
2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  (X>LORKING,  4  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCWILD  NBWSKING,  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (812)  718-1200 


COTTRELL  V-22  five  units  complete 
with  heavy  duty  folder,  acumeter,  roll 
stands,  counterveyor,  hoist.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale  by  owner.  Call  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  Miami  (305)  377-3721. 


WAISTED  TO  BUY 


2  OR  MORE  Fairchild  green  keyboards. 
Send  serial  numbers,  layouts,  price  to 
Production.  Royal  Gazette,  Hamilton, 
Bermuda 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREEXANCE 
HEILP  ?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — Nb  CHARGE  I 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
newsletter.  Dept.  31.  37  W.  67th 
St.,  NYC  10019. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing.  8512  Everett.  Raytown,  Mo.  64138. 
(816)  368-1943. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


TYPOGRAPHER  In  Brooklyn  seeks 
work.  Lino-Ludlow  repros.  Able  to 
handle  printing  if  necessary.  Very 
reasonable  rates.  (212)  633-7286. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 
seeks  Assistant  or  Associate  Professor 
of  Journalism  for  Fall,  1975.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  PhD,  media  and  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  and  research  abilities. 
Must  be  able  to  teach  all  news-ed  sub¬ 
jects  including  reporting,  editing,  inter¬ 
national  communication,  theory,  re¬ 
search.  Send  resume  to  Charles  Arren- 
dell.  Box  1448,  University,  Alabama 
35486  by  November  29.  The  University 
of  Alabama  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  EImployer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


NEWS  PHOTO,  editing;  instructor  for 
new  Journalism  major;  4th  member  of 
staff :  professional  experience  required, 
PhD  preferred.  Contact:  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Martin  Schaefer,  Eastern  Illinois 
Univ.,  Charleston  Ill.  61920. 

JOURNALISM  TEACHER  starting  Fall 
1976  for  new,  developing  professional 
program  in  integrating  pr^ominantly 
Black  university  in  Florida  state  capi¬ 
tal.  Expertise  in  editing,  general  and 
governmental  reporting,  mass  com¬ 
munication  survey  and  mass  media  his¬ 
tory  courses  essential.  PhD  desirable; 

4  years  good  professional  experience 
and  teaching  ability  mandatory.  Rank, 
salary  negotiable  but  at  least.  $13,500 
for  assistant  professor  (9  months). 
Equal  Opportunity.  Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Contact  Robert  Ruggles, 
Chairman.  Journalism.  P.  O.  Box  14, 
Florida  A  and  M  University,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla.  32307. 

HERE’S  AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  head 
an  expanding  Journalism  Department 
at  a  state  university  in  the  largest  city 
in  Kansas  and  a  communications  hub 
for  the  entire  state.  Candidates  should 
have  broad  experience  as  a  working 
journalist,  a  college  teacher  and  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Academic  requirements  in¬ 
clude  a  MA  degree.  Appointment  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1975.  An  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion/Equal  OpiKjrtunity  Employer.  Send 
application  including  resume  to  Milton 
Besser,  Dept,  of  Journalism.  Witchita 
State  University,  Wichita,  Kansas 
67208. 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  PROFESSOR 
starting  Fall  1975  for  new,  developing 
professional  program  in  integrating 
predominantly  Black  university  in  Flor¬ 
ida  capital.  Three  years  professional 
PR  experience  mandatory;  PhD  desir¬ 
able;  ability  to  teach  essential.  Teach¬ 
ing  areas:  mass  media  survey,  PR 
principles,  case  studies,  public  informa¬ 
tion  techniques,  house  organ  editing, 
production.  Rank,  salary  negotiable  but 
at  least  $13,500  for  assistant  professor 
(9  months).  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer.  Contact  Robert 
Ruggles.  Chairman,  Journalism,  P.  O. 
Box  14,  Florida  A  and  M  University, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  32307. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
seeks  an  additional  faculty  member  for 
its  Department  of  Journalism  effective 
January  1975  or  August  1975.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  several  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  media  experience  and  an  in¬ 
terest  in  working  closely  with  reporting 
students.  PhD  preferred.  Salary  open, 
competitive.  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer.  Contact  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi,  University.  Miss. 
38677. 

BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  teacher 
starting  Fall  1976  for  new,  developing 
professional  program  in  integrating 
predominantly  Black  university  in  Flor¬ 
ida  state  capital.  Expertise  in  television 
and  radio  news  reporting,  public  affairs 
programming,  TV  newsfilm  production 
and  broadcast  law  essential.  PhD  desir¬ 
able;  4  years  radio/TV  experience  man¬ 
datory.  Rank,  salary  negotiable  but  at 
least  $13,500  for  assistant  professor  (9 
months).  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer.  Contact  Robert 
Ruggles.  Chairman,  Journalism,  P.  O. 
Box  14,  Florida  A  and  M  University, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  32307. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


RETIRED  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
to  do  part  time  work  for  part  time  pay. 
If  you  have  tired  of  ioahng  and  miss 
newspaper  work,  we  offer  a  relaxed 
pace,  mild  climate,  excellent  hunting 
and  fishing.  We  need  an  assistant  to 
the  publisher  to  be  an  administrator 
and  promotion  and  project  coordinator. 
Salary  and/or  expenses  in  four  figures 
annualiy.  North  of  California,  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Please  write 
Box  4100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  knowledge 
of  accounting,  credit,  circulation  and 
offset.  Small  growing  daily  offering  op¬ 
portunity  to  one  searching  for  respon¬ 
sibility.  Write  John  W.  Nash.  West- 
field  Evening  News,  62  School  St., 
Westfield,  Mass.  01085. 


MANAGEMENT 

POSITIONS 

ASSISTANT 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Large  daily  newspaper  located  on  East 
Coast.  Report  to  production  manager 
and  co-supervise  entire  day-side  produc¬ 
tion  operation.  Ideal  individual  should 
have  several  years  production  experi¬ 
ence  in  smaller  operation.  Degree  in 
printing  management  preferred,  but  not 
required.  This  position  requires  an  ag¬ 
gressive  self  starter  with  strong  desire 
to  assume  top  spot  within  next  severai 
years.  Base  salary  in  $16-18,000  range. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Medium  sized  evening  and  Sunday  daily. 
Report  to  general  manager  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  facets  of  production 
operation.  Supervise  60  employees 
through  several  foremen.  Position  re¬ 
quires  minimum  of  5  years  production 
experience  with  particular  strengths  in 
press  and  composing  rooms.  Back¬ 
ground  in  unionized  operation  and 
strong  experience  dealing  with  unions 
required.  Salary  range  in  high  teens 
to  low  twenties,  depending  upon  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience. 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

40.000  daily,  part  of  major  newspaper 
group.  You  will  report  to  systems  man¬ 
ager  and  should  be  experienced  in 
typesetting,  classified  ad  makeup  and 
VDT’s.  FORTRAN  and  assembly  lan¬ 
guage  and  mini  computer  experience 
highly  desirable.  Position  can  lead  to 
managerial  position  at  another  group 
property.  Salary  in  upper  teens. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

35.000  daily  located  on  East  Coast.  Re¬ 
port  to  publisher  and  have  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  accounting  department,  credit, 
financial  statements,  purchasing  and 
special  financial  projects.  Individual 
will  function  as  first  line  manager  and 
should  be  degreed  with  strong  financial 
background.  Base  salary  in  upper  teens 
plus  bonus  based  on  performance. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Medium  sized  daily  located  on  East 
Coast.  Report  to  circulation  director, 
who  will  be  retirinj?  in  the  near  future. 
Must  be  enthusiastic,  a  strong?  manager, 
and  goal  oriented.  Basically  will  use 
carrier  hoys  with  adult  carriers  in  cer¬ 
tain  geographic  zones.  Experience  with 
motor  routes  most  helpful.  Company 
has  started  use  of  women  counselors 
and  would  like  to  expand  on  this  sue* 
ressful  venture.  Individual  will  also 
have  responsibility  for  mailroom  which 
is  a  sophisticated  computerized  opera¬ 
tion.  Prefer  college  degree,  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  a  morn-ng  operation,  so 
ideal  candidate  would  have  this  type  of 
background.  Base  salary  in  mid  twen¬ 
ties.  This  position  has  real  potential 
as  circulation  director  retires  within 
the  next  year,  and  circulation  manager 
will  be  groomed  as  replacement, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

30.000  daily,  part  of  progressive  news¬ 
paper  chain.  Report  to  publisher  and 
supervise  8-man  staff.  Must  be  very 
strong  in  retail  sales  and  have  expo¬ 
sure  to  classified.  Located  in  the  Fast 
in  a  pleasant.  me<lium  sized  community. 
S.alary  in  $19,000  to  $20,000  range. 
This  property  is  part  of  one  of  the 
more  progressive  newspaper  groups 
that  has  continually  promoted  from 
within.  Elxcellent  growth  potential  to 
move  into  business  management  from 
this  spot. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
Robert  H.  Holdsworth 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  665-0800 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  with  : 
knowledge  of  carrier,  mail  systems  and  ] 
motor  routes  at  a  6-day  AM  southwest¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  daily.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  with  working 
knowledge  in  circulation  interested  in 
starting  a  career  job  with  a  progres-  1 
sive  group  of  newspapers.  Cal  Ralph 
Cooper.  (412)  627-6166. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AGER  or  trainee  for  30.000  AM  daily. 
Must  have  leadership  and  management 
potential  for  promotion.  Send  salary 
requirements  and  education/ resume  to 
Henry  Hall,  Messenger-Inquirer,  P.O. 
Box  1480,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 

WANTED:  Person  to  assume  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  circulation  department 
of  large  Zone  4  combination  newspaper 
in  rapidly  growing  area.  Must  have 
experience  in  sales,  promotion  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Please  give  complete  resume 
and  salary  expected.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Box  4086,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG- 
ER  for  6-day,  12,000  circulation  Mid¬ 
western  daily.  Experience  required. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  carrier,  motor 
route,  newsstand  and  mail  systems. 
Looking  for  ambitious  person  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  take  over  as  circulation  manager. 
Full  resume,  salary  objectives  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  4101,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Here’s 
your  opportunity  to  join  a  young  man¬ 
agement  team  on  a  10.000-+-  circula¬ 
tion,  6  day  PM  oi)eration.  If  you  are 
ambitious  and  capable  of  assuming  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  the  circulation 
department,  we  have  the  future  you 
are  looking  for.  Experience  is  desirable, 
but  not  a  must.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  expectations  to  S.  A. 
Cothran,  Aiken  Standard,  P.  O,  Box 
456.  Aiken,  S.  C.  29801. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
200,000  PM  daily  and  Sunday  has  chal¬ 
lenging  position  for  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  director.  Requires  strength  in 
both  administration  and  sales.  Good 
salary,  plus  liberal  vacation,  medical 
and  retirement  benefits.  All  replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Send  detailed 
resume  including  availability  for  inter¬ 
view  to  Box  4090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  circulation  manager  for 
medium  sized  daily  and  Sunday  in 
Zone  5.  Must  be  strong  on  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Write  to  Paul  E.  Daniluk. 
Canton  Repository.  500  Market  Ave. 
S..  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  newspaper 
chain,  9  publications,  located  in  Zone 
2,  wants  an  experienced  take-charge 
circulation  manager  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Send 
detailed  resume  stating  past  experience 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4084, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CTTY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fa¬ 
miliar  wil^  district  manager  operation 
to  manage  well  run  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  circulation  department 
in  capitol  city  Midwestern  newspaper 
of  76,000.  Present  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  retires  in  December.  Our  good, 
clean  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
the  home  of  outstanding  football  and 
other  activities  related  to  Big  8  uni¬ 
versities.  The  pay  is  good  and  fringe 
benefits  are  among  the  best.  We  work 
for  results  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achievement.  We  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  from  you.  Full  resume 
and  salary  objectives  in  confidence  to 
Box  2290,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER. 
Here’s  an  opportunity  to  join  a  young 
aggressive  management  team  on  a 
m^ium  sized  Zone  4  PM  operation.  The 
person  we  need  has  the  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  all  areas  of  sales,  carriers,  man¬ 
agers,  phone  crews  and  outside  sales 
personnel.  We  offer  a  good  starting 
salary  and  a  bonus  program  that’s  out 
of  this  world  if  you  can  produce.  Full 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  4148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^'classified'advertisv^ 

MANAGER — Progressive  8000  5-day 
southern  California  daily.  Proven  lin¬ 
age  builder.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4091,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive 
promotionally  minded  classified  manag¬ 
er  for  Area  9  daily  and  shopper  situated 
in  a  growth  area.  Includes  salary,  bo¬ 
nus.  expenses  and  future  with  growing 
league  of  papers.  Box  4021,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIHED  MANAGER 
The  Index  Publications  located  in  the 
south  suburbs  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a 
manager  to  motivate  and  direct  the 
classified  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  desired,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  we  guarantee  salary,  incentives, 
and  expenses. 

Send  resume  to :  Index  Publications, 
c/o  Mr.  W.  Drolen,  14300  South  In¬ 
diana  Ave.,  Riverdale,  III.  60627. 

Ioisplay'advertising^ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Personable,  aggressive,  promotional- 
minded  person  to  direct  retail,  national 
and  classified  departments.  Offset  news¬ 
paper  northeast  Area  6,  circulation 
9000.  College  community.  Division  of 
medium  sized  group.  Future  promotion 
possible.  Send  resume  and  requirements 
to  Box  4120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  DEVELOPME24T  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  an  aggressive 
sales  manager.  Train,  develop  and  work 
with  the  advertising  staff,  and  provide 
direct  assistance  to  the  Advertising 
Director.  Morning  and  evening  paper, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  120,000. 
Large  newspaper  holding  company  with 
excellent  growth  potential.  Salary  in 
low  twenties,  plus  incentive.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Box  4110,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  20,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  9. 
Box  4136,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

FEATURES 

Major  New  York  company  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  sales  rep  to  cover 
the  12  Northeastern  states.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  syndicated  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  sales,  reporting  or  advertising  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful.  High  incentive,  drive 
and  responsibility  are  prerequisites. 

SALARY  OPEN 

Commission  and  liberal 
Company  Benefits  included. 

Send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to : 

Box  4141,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  state¬ 
wide  Negro  publication  in  Pennsylvania. 
Send  full  details,  male  or  female,  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Einployer.  P.  O.  Box 
72,  Reading,  Pa.  19693. 


editorial 


COPY  EDITOR 

Suburban  paper  in  metropolitan  area 
seeks  copy  editor  with  potential  to  de¬ 
velop  into  news  editor  and/or  managing 
editor.  Excellent  working  conditions 
and  pay.  Box  4131,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER,  aggressive  daily  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  5. 
Send  resume  to  Box  4165,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 


CATHOLIC  weekly  seeks  dynamic  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Community  as  well  as 
Catholic  news  is  emphasis  of  190,000 
offset  paper.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Rev.  A. 
C.  Taormina,  Clarion  Herald.  P.O.  Box 
53247,  New  Orleans,  La.  70163. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^^EDirORhST^ 


EDITOR/ RBa»ORTEai  OPENINGS  on 
AM  daily  in  southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Good  career  positions  with  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  promotion  in 
our  (Troup  of  expandin(T  newspapers. 
Call  R.  J.  Cooper,  (412)  627-6166. 


REPORTERS 

Reporter's  dream  position  1  $22,000  a 
year  and  plenty  of  travel.  National 
Enquirer,  Lantana,  Fla.,  needs  man  or 
woman  to  specialize  in  medical  stories, 
but  who  also  will  be  called  on  to  do 
science  and  human  interest  articles. 
Must  have  at  least  8  years  solid  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  pay  relocation  expenses. 
Write  P.O.  Box  3643,  Lantana,  Ela. 
33462. 


NEiED  EU3ITOR  for  semi-weekly  paper. 
Must  have  desire  for  work.  More  time 
spent  on  the  street  than  in  the  ofhce. 
Area  covers  4  towns  with  2  competin(T 
dailies.  6000  circulation.  Reporting  staff 
of  3.  Box  4064,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 

For  well  established  trade  publi¬ 
cation  that  is  first  in  its  field. 
Job  demands  versatile  writing 
skills,  ability  to  direct  capable 
staff;  pleasant  Midwestern  en¬ 
vironment.  Salary  around  the 
$25,000  level. 

Please  write  Homer  R.  Bingham 
Box  4111,  Editor  &  Publisher 


FACILE  WRITER 

For  new  national  magazine  covering 
U.S.  prisons  and  community  correction¬ 
al  programs.  We  have  the  highest  edi¬ 
torial  standards,  innovative  design  and 
a  firm  commitment  to  creative  freedom. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  2  years 
newswriting  experience.  This  position 
involves  travel  and  original  reiiorting  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Elxcellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  New  York  City 
location.  If  you’re  good,  send  covering 
letter  and  resume  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  4140,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  An 
Eiqual  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


WRITEHl 

SENIOR  EDITOR/ 
WRITER 

Versatile  editor/ writer  with  substantial 
exr«rience  in  producing  top  quality 
articles  or  news  releases  in  education 
or  related  field. 

Broad  salary  range  (minimum  $12,600); 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume, 
samples  (to  be  returned)  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  your  interest  to:  Personnel  De¬ 
partment,  Education  Commission  of  the 
States.  Suite  300,  1860  Lincoln  St., 
Denver,  Colo.  80203 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


COPY  EDITOR.  Must  possess  verbal 
skills.  Solid  background  in  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  language  necessary,  along  with 
thorough  awareness  of  current  events, 
experience  in  editing  copy,  selecting  key 
facts  and  writing  headlines.  Early  shift 
for  afternoon  daily.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4048,  Editor  &  Publisher,  An  Equal 
Opi>ortunity  Employer,  M/F. 


KEINTUCKY’s  newest,  largest  semi¬ 
weekly  wants  reporter/ photographer  to 
handle  variety  (news,  features,  living, 
some  sports).  Must  like  hard  work.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Send  resume, 
clips,  279,  Campbellsville,  Ky. 

42718  or  phone  Max,  (502)  465-8111. 


WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business 
weekly  serving  large  metropolitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  Unusual  career  opi>ortunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
Box  4056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


POUTIGAL  CARTOONS  wanted  by 
European  newspaper  syndicate.  BP 
SINGE21  FEIATUREB  INC.,  3164  Tyler 
Ave..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92801. 


SOLAR  Ea^EIRGY  DIGEST  pays  $l-$5 
accepted  news  stories/ leads/ clippings 
its  field.  P.  O.  Box  17776,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92117. 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN.  8  unit 
Headliner.  Good  scale  and  fringes. 
Write  or  call  Ken  Maloney,  Foreman, 
or  Joe  Muldowney,  Superintendent,  The 
News-Sun,  100  W.  Madison,  Waukegan, 
III.  60085.  (312)  689-7000. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaper  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 
Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
solid  leadership.  manage  complete 
pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat's  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary.  Incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee.  Florida. 

If  you  believe  your  experience  is  in 
line  with  the  position  open,  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
our  pressroom  operation,  write;  Clyde 
Claiborne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  E'lorida  82302. 
An  Eiqual  Opportunity  Employer. 

'pWOMof/OAnCOPFrRirEjT' 


THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  is 
looking  for  a  top  quality  copywriter. 
Fast  and  imaginative — full  of  ideas  on 
how  to  prom<^  America’s  biggest  sell¬ 
ing  paper.  A  job  with  real  opiwrtunity 
in  expanding  department.  Executive 
cxijerience  an  advantage.  Write  to  Pro¬ 
motion  Department,  'THE  NATIONAL 
EINQUIREJR,  600  South  East  Coast 
Ave.,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 


PVBLIC  INFORMATION 

DIRECTTOR  of  a  media  services  group 
charged  with  communication  activities 
involved  with  research  and  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Will  coordinate  and  direct  efforts 
of  an  experienced  4()-person  professional 
staff  at  Cornell  University’s  New  York 
State  College  of  Human  Ecology  and 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  a  wide-ranging  publications 
program  (distribution :  two  million 
copies  annually),  a  radio  and  film 
center,  a  color  broadcast  TV  production 
unit,  graphic,  exhibit  and  photo  serv- 
ices,  instructional  media  and  large-scale 
distribution  centers.  Applicants  must 
have  Masters  Degree  in  communication 
or  related  discipline  or  substantial  ex¬ 
perience  in  communication  management 
and  production.  Position  requires  strong 
working  relations  with  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  social,  psychological, 
biological  and  physical  sciences  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  meld  the  efforts  of  a 
large  creative  communications  staff.  Ap¬ 
plications  accepted  through  December 
15  or  until  the  position  is  filled.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $25,000,  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume,  references  and 
portfolio  to  Dr.  David  L.  Call,  Chair¬ 
man.  Search  Committee,  103 A  Roberts 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York  14853. 


L 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  AND  ENGLISH  instruc¬ 
tor  (5  years  newspaper,  3  yet^s  col¬ 
lege  instructor)  desires  position  in 
Southeast,  Box  4154,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGEIR-AD  DIRECTOR 
— 'Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  experience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  goal,  results  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis¬ 
trative,  sales,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  background.  Conveys 
quality  in  work  and  personal  image. 
Seek  to  relocate  in  General  Manager 
spot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  with  metro  daily.  All  replies  will 
be  confidential.  Box  4115,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EARLY  RErriREadENT  palling  after 
15  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Wapakoneta  Daily  News.  What  do  you 
need?  G.  W.  McCoy,  601  S.  Wagner, 
Wapakoneta.  Ohio  45895. 


CARTOONISTS 


CONSEmVA'nVE  TO  MODERATE  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  working  on  liberal 
paper  .  .  .  need  I  say  more?  If  you 
think  your  readers  would  enjoy  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  of  a  young,  bright  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  cartoonist  drawing 
in  a  modem  style,  write  Box  4074, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


MR.  PUBLISHER — I  can  offer  15  years 
Circulation  Manairement  experience. 
8  years  as  Circulation  Director  of  morn¬ 
ing.  evening,  Sund,ay  combos  with  out¬ 
standing  record  in  organizational  man¬ 
agement,  sales  and  promotion.  Desire 
position  as  #l  or  #2  Circulation  Ex¬ 
ecutive  for  your  large  daily  or  as  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  of  your  medium  size 
operation.  Married,  no  area  limitations. 
Presently  Circulation  Director  morning, 
evening,  Sunday.  Outstandng  refer¬ 
ences.  Confidences  respected.  Box  4116, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW— Young  but  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Tough  labor  negotiator,  iiroven 
track  record  in  major  markets.  Box 
4094,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


MORE  THAN  25  YEARS  successful 
circulation  experience  on  medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday.  Good  record  of  cir¬ 
culation  growth  and  profit  improvement. 
Have  worked  with  district  manager  and 
dealership  operations,  modern  mail- 
rooms  and  difficult  transportation  prob¬ 
lems.  Prefer  Zone  9  but  will  consider 
others.  Box  4142,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  11 
years  experience.  Seek  position  in  Zone 
4,  6,  8.  Strong  on  sales,  service,  col¬ 
lection.  Box  4156,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGED.  28,  with 
2Vj  years  experience  in  supervising 
phone  room  and  establishing  systems 
and  procedures  for  large  group  of  week¬ 
lies  in  Zone  5.  Desire  to  relocate  to 
Zone  3,  4.  Box  4133,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING — Aggressive  promo¬ 
tional-minded  director  seeks  retail,  clas¬ 
sified,  national  managers  position.  25 
years  newspaper;  10  management.  Area 
9.  Anytime  (415)  228-0207. 


ADVERTISING-PROMOTIONAL  MAN¬ 
AGED/ SALElSiMAN — Ambitious,  inge¬ 
nuity,  thoroughly  experienced,  proven 
ability.  In  60’s  not  retiring.  Harry 
Gordon,  Box  4019.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


- 1 

DISPL^F^D  VERTISING 


SHOPPER  GENERAL  MANAGER 
seeks  Ad  Manager  position  with  daily 
or  large  weekly.  Prefer  ^ne  8  or  9. 
Metropolitan  daily  sales  and  small  daily 
ad  management  background.  College 
(rraduate,  33,  J.  K.  Stuart,  (805)  922- 
6737  or  Box  4149,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


BUILD  LINAGE  with  21  year  newspa¬ 
per  ad  pro,  Elxpert  manager  and  sales 
trainer.  Tops  in  sales,  layout,  copy  and 
art.  Consider  small  investment.  Family 
man.  Box  4145,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MA  IN  POLITICAL  SaE3^CE.  news 
editor  of  300,000  circulation  Sunday 
edition.  29,  seek  editorial-writing/op 
ed/magazine  position  after  January  1. 
Box  4162,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HOW  ABOUT  a  woman  on  your  out¬ 
door  page?  E’amily  outdoor  recreation 
specialist,  consumer  magazine  editing 
background.  BA  Journalism.  Manage¬ 
ment/supervisory  experience.  Zone  5. 
Box  4164,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — 5  years  experience  all 
phases  newsroom  operation.  Strong  on 
headlines,  makeup  and  editing.  Seek 
challenging  position  any  Zone.  Box 
4163,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


METRO-ORIENTED  PAPER  sought  by 
si>orts  writer,  28,  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  Olympics,  pro  baseball. 
Prefer  Southwest  or  Far  West.  Box 
4159,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


'74  COLLEGE  GRAD — BS  Journalism 
seeks  position  on  ct^ydesk  or  as  pro¬ 
duction  editor.  EIxperienced  colIe(re 
newspaper  editor/ writer.  Prefer  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  John  Kerke,  1239  Kenil¬ 
worth.  Berwyn,  Ill.  60402. 


TRAVEL  WRITER/ PHOTO— BSJ,  5 
years  experience :  3  published  liooks  on 
Indonesia,  .\ustralia.  Southeast  Asia; 
ad/ PR  in  New  England.  Career  spot 
on  magazine,  paper,  agency,  in-house 
publication.  Zone  1.  Married,  28.  Box 
4161,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  editor/ reporter/photogra¬ 
pher,  27,  has  3'/^  years  experience  with 
small  daily  and  is  a  BAJ  grad.  Would 
like  new  challenge,  preferably  in  Zone 
9  or  8.  Experienced  with  page  layouts, 
headline  writing  and  with  managing 
photo  department.  Box  4158,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  33.  four  years  metro¬ 
politan  news  experience  plus  PR  work 
in  a  Senator’s  office  seeks  reporter’s 
slot  (state  beat  or  features)  on  lartje 
city  newspaper  or  college  teacher’s  job 
in  Journalism  or  political  science.  Box 
4099,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER, 

EPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL. 
BOX  4089,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 


ACE  business  reporter  (85,  name,  cre¬ 
dentials)  wants  business  editor  job 
on  daily  desiring  national  reputation 
for  best  business  news  in  U.S.  Box 
4081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLEAR,  CONCISE  writing;  quality  re¬ 
porting;  will  handle  any  reporting  as¬ 
signment.  2  years  experience  on  me¬ 
dium-size  daily.  For  resume  and  clips 
write  Box  4079,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Elxperienc^.  Box 
4092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER 
seeks  general  assignment  or  specialized 
spot  on  aggressive  big  city  daily.  10 
years  experience.  Presently  medical 
writer.  Strong  on  features,  investiga¬ 
tive.  Box  4119,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editor  6  Publltlier  ClotsHlads: 

A$  effective  In  the  newspaper 
community  os  your  newspaper's 
classifieds  ore  in  year  cemmanity. 


k. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


I 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTEJR,  28.  with  layout  and  make¬ 
up  skills  wants  job  with  metropolitan 
daily  in  East,  South  or  Southwest. 
Have  clips,  writing  awards  and  refer¬ 
ences  from  7  years  on  metropolitan 
feature  section.  Box  4123,  Editor  & 
Ppblisher. 


A  PROFESSIONAL  who  will  bring  to 
a  challenging  offer  the  perspective  and 
experience  of  a  top  metro  writer,  week¬ 
ly  editor  and  congressional  aide.  Box 
4125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISNEY  WRITER.  Public  Relationist 
who  also  has  solid  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  new  opportunity.  Former 
Sunday  editor,  foreign  correspondent, 
editorial  writer  for  top  national  pa¬ 
pers.  Book  author.  Southeast,  Florida, 
Texas.  Box  4076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSERVATION  WRITER  wants  to 
beat  inflation  through  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  Nature  photography  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  (Last  freelance  shot  hangs 
in  editor's  gallery.)  4  years  experience, 
MSJ.  Aerospace  and  medical  writing 
makes  up  most  of  experience.  Enough 
environment  writing  to  win  county 
award.  Some  magazine  experience.  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Box  4117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  JOURNALIST  with  year 
and  a  half  on  well-respected  weekly 
seeks  major  daily  newspaper  or  news 
service.  Speak  fluent  Hebrew.  Any  Zone. 
Box  4103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  26,  seeks  jKisition 
in  Zone  9.  Experience  on  prep,  col¬ 
legiate  and  pro  level.  Also  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  4097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
and 

EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
available  for 

IMMEDIATE  EMPLOYMENT 

Due  to  the  cessation  of 
publication  of  the  CONNECTICUT 
SUNDAY  HERALD  on  Oct.  20th. 
many  talented  and  versatile 
newspaper  people  are  looking 
for  jobs. 

Address  all  Inquiries  to: 

James  R.  Bueknam 
Personnel  Manager 
UNION  LEADER  CORP. 

35  Amherst  St, 
Manchester,  N.H.  03105 


FEATURE  WRITE3R :  Young,  imagina¬ 
tive  reporter  swamped  by  court  and 
police  news  seeks  job  with  unusual  hu¬ 
man  interest  angle.  BA  Journalism,  1 
year  beat  experience.  Prefer  Zones  1, 
2,  4,  9.  Box  4080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DBISK,  rim,  slot,  wire  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes.  Age  46,  married,  re¬ 
locate  anywhere  for  right  paper.  Loca¬ 
tion,  quality  of  paper  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  been  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  write  prize-winning  editori¬ 
als.  Editor,  2720  N.  Swan  Rd..  Apt. 
13-C,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85712  or  call  (602) 
881-5653. 


AMERICAN  EDITOR/ REPORTER  for 
English  language  overseas  daily  will 
be  returning  to  States  in  April.  7  years 
experience  as  city  editor,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor,  wire,  layout,  features,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  interviews,  good  with 
camera.  Will  consider  any  Zone,  Box 
4104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  in  South  Africa  wants  assign¬ 
ments  and  stringer  work.  Contact  David 
Houston,  45  W.  39th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10018. 


ATTORNEY-JOURNALIST,  39.  seeks 
challenging  position.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  including  8  with  top 
daily.  5  years  as  attorney.  Box  4108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TURNING  GREEN  REPORTERS  into 
pros  is  my  specialty.  So  is  scanner, 
exciting  heads,  crisp  copy  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  Editor  with  guts  for  hire. 
Box  4113.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER-EDITOR  position 
on  Zone  2  newspaper  sought  by  public 
relations  man.  33,  now  with  leading 
corporation.  Daily  newspaper  exijeri- 
ence  and  MBA  in  finance.  Box  4112, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC  29-ycar-old  with  9  years 
daily  newspaper  and  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  editing,  layout 
and  management  seeks  news  manage¬ 
ment  spot  on  small  daily  or  desk  work 
on  medium  daily.  Currently  publisher 
small  daily,  seek  return  to  news  opera¬ 
tions.  Box  4093.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  25.  seeks  similar 
position  on  8-10.000  AM  paper.  Col¬ 
umn.  college  coverage  is  strong  point. 
Want  progressive  publication  where 
management  is  concerned  with  quality 
of  sports  coverage.  Would  also  consid¬ 
er  magazine  opportunity.  Box  4109, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POST-M.A.  student  in  American  Civi¬ 
lization  with  BA  Journalism  and  3 
years  editing/writing  for  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  seeks  editorial-writing/ 
op>ed/ magazine/ reviewing  position  start¬ 
ing  mid-December.  Box  4062,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


WRITER/ PHOTOGRAPHER  to  Israel 
January.  Fit  your  needs,  budget.  In¬ 
formation/samples:  H.  Gotliffe,  17485 
Manderson  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 


EDITOR/ REPORTER  with  8  months 
experience  on  Bronx  weekly  and  4  years 
on  college  publications,  including  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  seeks  position  in  metro 
New  York.  Strong  on  features.  Rob 
Muhlrad,  1144  Lydig  Ave,,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10461.  (212)  LY  7-2162. 


EmERTAINMEa^T  WRITER  tired  of 
New  Orleans  seeks  to  relocate.  Combines 
youth  with  experience  in  coverage  of 
film,  theatre,  TV.  personality  inter¬ 
views.  Especially  interested  in  tab  or 
daily  column.  Have  Journalism  BA.  Box 
4151,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REJPORTER/ WRITER.  Trained  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  college  and  Air  Force,  worked 
on  base  newspaper  and  information 
office.  MS  in  Communication.  Single, 
28,  will  travel  anywhere  to  get  into 
newspaper  work  as  reporter  or  desk- 
man.  Box  4061,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  also 
strong  on  features  desires  post.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  5  years  with  dailies  Ex¬ 
cellent  reference  from  managing  editor. 
Nothing  too  difficult.  Box  4137,  Editor 
ft  Publisher, 


CREATIVE  FEATURE  WRITER,  MS 
Journalism  Boston  U.  Strong  back¬ 
ground,  experienced  film,  sports,  U.S. 
lifestyles,  TV,  current  film  critic  for 
large  monthly  magazine,  style  crisp, 
witty,  incisive.  Ebccellent  clips,  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  4139,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INVEISTIGATIVE  REPORTER,  29.  2 
years  with  national  award-winning 
staff;  7  years  as  newsman  :  MAJ  grad: 
superior  clip  file  on  120M  daily;  top 
recommendation  from  current  employer, 
want  to  head  own  investigative  staff. 
Box  4058,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COLUMNIST  (May  Grad-BA  English) 
with  New  York  Times  Internship  Ex¬ 
perience  seeks  reporter's  position,  no 
travel  restrictions.  Hard  working  and 
success  oriented,  I  can  supply  top  ref¬ 
erences  plus  writing  samples.  Call 
Lawrence  Wright,  (315)  343-2424. 

SMALL  DAILY :  Solidly  experienced 
Editor-Reporter  with  wire,  layout 
knowledge  seeks  desk  slot  with  poten¬ 
tial.  Good  writer  with  news  supervisory 
background.  Degree,  48,  references. 
Box  4010,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REHXTRN  TO  REPORTING  desired  by 
PR  woman,  Medill  trained,  10  years 
writing  experience  in  New  York  City 
and  Hong  Kong.  Will  relocate.  Box 
4153,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  27.  BJ,  MS  in  Communi¬ 
cation  with  2  years  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  assignment-Federal  court  reporting 
on  medium  sized  daily  seeks  reporting 
job  in  New  York  City  or  Philadelphia 
area.  Box  4143,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FIRST  CLASS  feature  writer  with 
BA  and  5  years  experience  seeks  fea¬ 
ture  section  post  in  Zone  2.  Past  year 
with  57,000  award-winning  AM  daily. 
Resume,  clips  on  request.  Minimum  to 
start:  *10,000.  Box  4144,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  feature  pro,  national  cred¬ 
its.  One  man  band  or  team  leader. 
Good  all  round:  excellent  business,  en¬ 
vironment.  WISE  editor,  manager,  de¬ 
signer,  etc.  31,  seek  special  project  in 
9,  8,  '7.  Box  4147,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

STRINGBR-CO'RRESPONDE'NT  ac¬ 
cepting  assignments  to  cover  Midwest 
area  events,  especially  business,  sci¬ 
ence.  Frank  Marks,  4940  E.  End  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  60615.  (312)  MU4-3124. 


GRAPHICS 


CREIATIVE  Graphics/ Illustrations  Di¬ 
rector.  Proven  ability  in  developing  and 
managing  a  large  award  winning  photo 
and  art  team.  Knowiedgeable  in  color 
and  production  processes.  Dynamic  in 
editing  pictures.  Capable  with  words. 
Can  inspire  combined  editorial  and  il¬ 
lustrations  effort.  EIxperienced  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  production  and  editorial  in¬ 
terdepartmental  communications.  13 
years  metro  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Managing  Editor  potential.  Interested 
in  more  details?  Reply  Box  4057,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


LIBRARIANS 


POSITION  SOUGHT  in  newspaper  li¬ 
brary  in  Zone  1  or  2.  BA  Radio  Speech, 
MA  Religion,  Master  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence  Degree.  Write  or  call  George 
Kertmenian,  108  E.  Coulter  Ave.,  Col- 
lingswood,  N.J,  08108.  (609)  858-1609. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Photo  Editor,  Art 
Director?  Situation  wanted,  one  or  all. 
Box  4160,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


FEIATURE-MINDED  PHOTOJOUR¬ 
NALIST,  28.  seeks  daily  needing  good 
graphics  talent.  EIxperienced,  self¬ 
starter.  Call  Hayward,  (212)  362-6505 
evenings. 


27-YEAR-OLD  photographer  with  MS 
desires  position  with  newspaper  in 
the  Colorado  mountains.  Can  also 
write.  3  years  experience.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Box  4157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALIST:  Sensitive,  ethi¬ 
cal  self-starter  with  more  than  3  yean 
experience  on  daily.  Experienced  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  Looking 
for  spot  where  editors  demand  and  re¬ 
ceive  quality  work.  Currently  employed. 
Box  4102,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  photographer  seeks 
challenge  and  hard  work  on  newspaper 
concerned  with  quality.  Strong  on 
sports,  spot  news,  photo  stories.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  areas  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy.  2  years  on  200,000  daily.  Writ¬ 
ing  skill  makes  me  ideal  for  bureau. 
BA  Journalism,  24,  married.  Zones  1, 
2,  3,  5  preferred.  Answer  all  with  clips, 
resume,  good  references.  Box  4067,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHEHl,  BA  in  Photojour¬ 
nalism  and  experience  on  a  dally 
newspaper.  Willing  to  relocate.  Recom¬ 
mendations  and  portfolio  upon  request. 
Wade  Howell,  506  S.  7th,  San  Jose. 
Calif.  95112. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  10  years  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  photo-oriented  daily.  Strong 
on  features,  sports,  spot  news.  Any 
Area.  Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  36th 
#203,  Wyoming.  Mich.  49509. 


BILINGUAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  18 
years  e.xperience  in  Santo  Domingo, 
New  York,  and  Florida,  victim  St. 
Petersburg  (Florida)  Times  cutback, 
wishes  job.  Also  extensive  experience 
in  lab  work  and  photoengraving.  Ra¬ 
mon  Lora,  63*7,  Lake  Morton  Dr.  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla.  33801.  (813)  683-9990. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— May  1975  grad 
can  arrange  to  start  immediately.  Ma¬ 
jor  award-winner.  3  years  experience 
with  AM  daily,  picture  desk,  wire 
service  and  national  'news  magazine. 
Desire  challenging  career  with  large 
size  dynamic  daily,  any  Zone.  Want  to 
add  to  enthusiastic  and  creative  staff. 
Box  4155,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


OFFSET  COMPOSING  ROOM  or  press¬ 
room  foreman's  post  sought.  20  years 
experience  includes  web  presses,  latest 
composition  equipment.  Minimum  *13.- 
000  sought.  Please  give  full  details. 
Currently  holding  good  job,  but  I  seek 
a  better  opportunity.  Box  4107.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGED 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Seek  position  with  daily  publication. 
Over  20  years  experience  with  New 
York  metro  daily.  Will  relocate.  Box 
4105,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— Seek 
position  with  responsibility  for  produc¬ 
tion  operations.  EIxperienced  in  letter- 
press,  Letterflex,  offset  oi>erations.  Box 
4150,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Press  views 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


This  immunity,  which  has  both  constitu¬ 
tional  and  common  law  origins,  aims  to 
insure  bold  and  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  public’s  business.  The  same  basic  rea¬ 
soning  applies  to  the  press.  By  contrast, 
the  Court  has  never  suggested  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech  gives 
an  individual  any  immunity  from  liability 
for  either  libel  or  slander. 

In  the  cases  involving  the  newspaper 
reporters’  claims  that  they  had  a  consti¬ 
tutional  privilege  not  to  disclose  their 
confidential  news  sources  to  a  grand  jury, 
the  Coui't  rejected  the  claims  by  a  vote 
of  five  to  four,  or,  considering  Mr.  Justice 
Powell’s  concurring  opinion,  perhaps  by 
a  vote  of  four  and  a  half  to  four  and  a 
half.  But  if  freedom  of  the  press  means 
simply  freedom  of  speech  for  reporters, 
this  question  of  a  reporter’s  asserted  right 
to  withhold  information  would  have  an¬ 
swered  itself.  None  of  us — as  individuA 
— has  a  “free  speech’’  right  to  refuse  To 
tell  a  grand  jury  the  identify  of  someone 
who  has  given  us  information  relevant 
to  the  grand  jury’s  legitimate  inquiry. 
Only  if  a  reporter  is  a  representative  of 
a  protected  mstitution  does  the  question 
become  a  different  one.  The  members  of 
the  Court  disagreed  in  answering  the 
question,  but  the  question  did  not  answer 
itself. 

The  cases  involving  the  so-called  “right 
of  access”  to  the  press  raised  the  issue 


whether  the  First  Amendment  allows  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  indeed  requires  government, 
to  regulate  the  press  so  as  to  make  it  a 
genuinely  fair  and  open  “market  place 
for  ideas.”  The  Court’s  answer  was  “no” 
to  Ijoth  questions.  If  a  newspaper  wants 
to  serve  as  a  neutral  market  place  for 
debate,  that  is  an  objective  which  it  is 
free  to  choose.  And,  within  limits,  that 
choice  is  probably  necessary  to  commer¬ 
cially  successful  journalism.  But  it  is  a 
choice  that  government  cannot  constitu¬ 
tionally  impose. 

Finally,  the  Pentagon  Papers  case  in¬ 
volved  the  line  between  secrecy  and  open¬ 
ness  in  the  affairs  of  Government.  The 
question,  or  at  least  one  question,  was 
whether  that  line  is  drawn  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  itself.  The  Justice  Department 
asked  the  Court  to  find  in  the  Constitution 


a  basis  for  prohibiting  the  publication  of 
allegedly  stolen  government  documents. 
The  Court  could  find  no  such  prohibition. 
So  far  as  the  Constitution  goes,  the  au¬ 
tonomous  press  may  publish  w'hat  it 
knows,  and  may  seek  to  learn  what  it  can. 

But  this  autonomy  cuts  both  ways.  The 
press  is  free  to  do  battle  against  secrecy 
and  deception  in  government.  But  the 
press  cannot  expect  from  the  Constitution 
any  guarantee  that  it  will  succeed.  There 
is  no  constitutional  right  to  have  access 
to  particular  government  information,  or 
to  require  openness  from  the  bureaucra¬ 
cy.  The  public’s  interest  in  government  is 
protected  by  the  guarantee  of  a  Free 
Press,  but  the  protection  is  indirect.  The 
Constitution  is  neither  a  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  nor  an  Official  Secrets  Act. 


The  Constitution,  in  other  words,  estab¬ 
lishes  the  contest,  not  its  resolution.  Con¬ 
gress  may  provide  a  resolution,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  through  carefully 
drawn  legislation.  For  the  rest,  we  must 
rely,  as  so  often  in  our  system  we  must, 
on  the  tug  and  pull  of  the  political  forces 
in  American  society. 

Newspapers,  television  networks,  and 
magazines  have  sometimes  been  outrage¬ 
ously  abusive,  untruthful,  arrogant,  and 
hypocritical.  But  it  hardly  follows  that 
elimination  of  a  strong  and  independent 
press  is  the  way  to  eliminate  abusiveness, 
untruth,  arrogance,  or  hyprocrisy  from 
government  itself. 

The  press  could  be  relegated  to  the 
status  of  a  public  utility.  The  guarantee 
of  free  speech  would  presumably  put 
some  limitation  on  the  regulation  to  which 


the  press  could  be  subjected.  But  if  there 
were  no  guarantee  of  a  free  press,  govern¬ 
ment  could  convert  the  communications 
media  into  a  neutral  “market  place  of 
ideas.”  Newspapers  and  television  net¬ 
works  could  then  be  required  to  promote 
contemporary  government  policy  or  cur¬ 
rent  notions  of  social  justice. 

Such  a  constitution  is  possible;  it  might 
work  reasonably  well.  But  it  is  not  the 
Constitution  the  Founders  wrote.  It  is  not 
the  Constitution  that  has  carried  us 
through  nearly  two  centuries  of  national 
life.  Perhaps  our  liberties  might  survive 
without  an  independent  established  press. 
But  the  Founders  doubted  it,  and,  in  the 
year  1974,  I  think  we  can  all  he  thankful 
for  their  doubts. 

The  First  Amendment  views  that  I  have 
expressed  are  my  own. 
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We  want 
your  best 


The  Walker  Stone  Awards 
For  Editorial  Writing 


Walker  Stone 


and  a  certificate,  and  an  honorable  mention  prize  of 
$500,  will  be  awarded.  Submitted  material  must  have 
been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1974. 

The  Stone  Awards  require  no  entry  blank.  Nomina¬ 
tions  are  made  by  sending  a  sponsoring  letter,  and 
a  portfolio  of  the  nominee's  work  mounted  in  some 
manner,  to  Walker  Stone  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
Feb.  1, 1975,  and  received  within  eight  days  there¬ 
after.  Work  published  in  magazines  and  periodicals 
is  not  eligible,  and  entries  become  property  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Top  prize  winner  in  last  year's  Stone  Awards  was 
Michael  Pakenham,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Run- 
nerup  prize  went  to  Don  O.  Noel  Jr.,  The  Hartford 
Times. 

Judging  of  the  1974  competition  will  again  be  by  a 
panel  selected  and  supervised  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting,  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Walker  Stone's  alma  mater. 


The  Walker  Stone  Awards  are  one  of  four  major 
writing  competitions  sponsored  annually  by  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  Others  are  the  Roy  W. 
Howard  Public  Service  Awards,  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards,  and  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award. 

Named  for  the  late  editor-in-chief  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  the  Stone  Awards  are  given  to 
honor  outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  editorial 
writing.  The  yardstick  for  judging  is: 

For  general  excellence ...  to  include: 

. . .  the  forcefulness  of  writing  to  a  purpose 
. . .  effectiveness  as  measured  by  results 
. . .  importance  of  the  expression  in  the  public 
interest 

ENTRANTS  ARE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  BACK¬ 
GROUND  NECESSARY  FOR  JUDGING  THE 
ABOVE  QUALITIES 

Any  newspaperman  or  woman  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  is  eligible,  and  a  first  prize  of  $1000 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 


200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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